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PREFACE 



Austin College was pleased to host approximately 125 educators 

from across the United States representing nearly 100 colleges, 

4^ 

\in;versities, and educational associations ajt^An Invitational Conference 
on the Changing Taska gind Roles in Higher Edtication, March 25-27, 



1976. Attempting to fotus on agenda -building for the individual! insti-* 

tutions to-me^t the challenges of a changing ejlucational context, the 

conference utilized the rec«nt Austin College experiences as si cas,e ^ 

study- background for participants to exchange ideas and insights. The 

Southern Regional Education Board's Undergraduate Education Reform 

Project joined the College in sj^onsoring th^ conference/ 

The idea for the conference rose.out of the college's experience ^ 

-with its Total Institutional Project-,, a fc}ur-year total institutional renewal 

project f\xnded jointly b^the National j^jidowment for the Humanities' and 

the National Science Fouridation (197?.jl975). The project was a com- • 

prehensive effort to facili^^e change effecting |l\e entire institution and 

to^install mechaciisms for an on-going change process. The project 

■ 

was involved with attitudes, faculty and student roles, program, and ^ 
structure. Austin College used the conference as one of the ways to 
report the experiences and results of the Total Institutional Project 
and its corresponding IDEAS educational progranTto fxinding agencies, 
and to receive a review and criti"gue of th^ directions of project and 
program by colleagues in higher edutation. A sharing of information 
about the project an^ prograiVi hAs been a stated ob jective^* of Austin 



Anpthel* purpose of the invitational conference was to 
stimulatetthe flow and exchange of ideas and information about 
educational change among the participants. It was anticipated that 
closely focused discussions oi^some of the more pressing problems- ' 
and iss^ues in higher education would be helpful to.pdrticipants in 



establishing priorities, for ^ elf -renewal in their own institutions. . 
The case study gave particular emphasis to the strategy of a total 
institutional approach in meeting the pressing problems of the present' 
and the emerging and chg^n^ed situations in the* future. 

Such a conference and the use of a case study approach has a 
high risk of being misunderstood in suggesting the Austin College 
strategy for change as the only way.^ This was cer.tainly not our intent 

e 

as we described our struggl^^^^h educational issues an^ our efforts 



in the development Of the College and its total program. TlVe Austin 

• College approach is one way by whicK we have tried to provide ,educav- 

tional opportunities in a climate that can make a difference. TWs is 

not a college whicS is trying to do everything for everybody. It has a 

sp.ecial role and mission; and the C^oljleg^PStarts with certain a^ump-* 

tions about readiness, about an honor system, about a comriiunity, about 

behavior,' and about gettihg on with the job of really good liberal arts 

* ' ** ' 

education* It is an approach taken with regard \fo thet responsible 
roles and personal and career development of faculty and staff. 

It is^^tKe^prdcess of sharing ahd the questions *nd critiques 
flxat proved to be helpful to Austin College and hopefully to ?ill those 



attending the Conference as they translated the issues into their 

own situations. • , , 

I would like to express appreciation tb aU of the participants / 

who joined us in this* conference and made it a lively, provocative^ 
* ^ i , *- « • , 

and productive occasion. We have cassette audio tap^s df the major 

_f ^ ^ / r 

addresses^ summarizin-g statements, and panel presentations which 
a^re available on loan to p>articip>ants in the conference and to other 

educators who might be interested, 

1 

r ' » - 

I also want to express my personal gratitude to the majot 
speakers 'and sufnmarizers. In order of their presentations , they * 
are Dr. Joseph P. Cosand, Director. Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, The University of Michigan;" Dr. Yvette I*a Handy, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, California State Collefge at S*©noma; 

^ • r 

Dr. Martha Peterson, President, Beloit College; Dr. 'jack Powers, 
Vice President, Program Support, Research Corporation; Sister Joel 
Read, President, Alverno College, and President, the American 
Association of Higher Education; Ms. Edith W. Seasnore, Psychologist 
and Management Consultant, and President, Nationap Training Laborato 
and Dr. Landrum R. Boiling, President, Lilly Endowment. 

A special word of thanks goes to Dr. WiHiaih R. O'Connell, Jr. , 

■ 

Project Director, Undergraduate Education Refo^iri, Southern Regional 

i 

Education Board, for his initial interest in the idea bf such a conference^ 
and the subsequent cp-sponsorship by SREB. , 



In one sense everyone at Austin College was involved in the 
^ * . 

conftrence. Many faculty, s'taff, trustees, and students actually 

worked to wiake possible the conference from the panel presefntation 

• * - ' * - t 

to running busses to tie D/FW Airport, Dr: Jack Jernigan, Project 

Coordinator and'Scott Buchanan, Executive Assistant to the President, 

carried uns^ung responsib^ility for* the planniijg and'carrying out of* 
^1 - ' - ^- . ' . * ^ * ^ ' ^ ^ . , • 

the details of the conference and^for the preparation of the conference^ 

. - • ^ - ^ 

report with the as sis'tance of -Pr„. jDe^itt -Reddick, Special apprecia - . 

tio'n goes to Ihes^e leaders-and the Austin College Community partici* 

-parits.for making the'conference possible; 'y 

* Additional information abofet'^the-Austih College Total Institutional 

Project'and eyucati,<^nal program iaa*vailabl# ffbm the -colleger The 

College also has a limited supply* of extra copies of this summary 

■ '* . - ' ' ' ' ' ' . * /\ ^ ^ 

.^report of the Invitational'C<anference/ Officials of the Coljegie and the, ^ 

* 

Southern- Regional Education Bo9,rd would be pleased tapi;5vide infor- 
matidn on planning and 9,rrangements. foj^ a conference, of this type. , 



John D. Moseley 
President 
Austin College 
Sherman, Texas . 
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PART I - INTRODUCTION 

\ — 7" 

This summary report of the Invitational Conference is irjtended 
to serve three objectives: to provide a rationale anfl description of the 
conference, to present summary reports of the major addresses and 
summari zing statements, arnd to give an overview of participant responses 

> 

and comments. A brief abstract of the Austia College Total Institutional ^ 
Project which served as case study material for the conference is included 
as an appendix. 

The yarfed Conference format was designed to accomplish the 
different purposes of the conference and to provide a worthwhile experience 
for participants who came ffom V^ri^ty of types^of institutions and' individjal 
r0spon(3il>iliti«a. At various times duringrtire^ two and one-half days, tfiere 
were major addresses by nationally prominent educators, case-study panel 
presentations by Austin College faculty, students, and administrators, 
and small group discussions involving 9-14 participants each. All of the 
activities were centered around one of three areas of concern: the changing 
role of students, the changing lole of fayefl^,-and the total institutional 
approach, • - , i 

During the conference, participants were encouraged to note their 
ideas and reactions to certain major questions and issues on a prepared ^ 
form - a Participant's Response Sheet - which was disti^ibuted in advance. 
A summary of the information gathered from these'' sheets is presented in 
the final section of this report. * \ 

10' 



During the final two year«"of the -Austin College Total Institutional^ 
Project; (1972-75) planiiin^ beg^in for reporting \he results of the change 
process to the funding agencies and to others in the broader educational 
community. It was decided that the College would publish - at the 
conclusion of the Project - a svimmary report of the Project in book form. 
Two smiiller reports, the final report of the Advisory Panel to the Total 
Institvitional 4?roject, and a svimmary of experimentation and research in 
the Birkman Progp^am, a. psychological testing design used in connection 
with the Project, would also be produced by tb^ College. , 

Another way was sought to disseminate inforlna^tipn about the Project 
on a more personal plane and to engage educators with similar interests 
in a dialogue on some of the most cutrent and anticipated issues in higher 
education. An Invitational Conference on the Changing Tasks and Roles ^ 
in Higher Education was conceived from this twin notion of sharing and 
review of the Austin College prbgram and of intense discussion of the 
pressing issues. Dr.'^^feiam R. O'Connell, Jr., Project Director, Under- 
graduate Education Reforili, Southern Regional Education Board, expressed 
interest in possible cp-spon^orship of such a conference. 

The first step in conference planning was to ascertain the degree 

of interest in this type of reporting and sharing among the higher education 

community. During the course of the Total Institutional Project,- hundreds 

ft 

of inquiries* had been received by the College requesting info mixtion about 
thts Project as a whole or particular. aspects of it. Many of these inquiries 



were followed by campus visits* by faculty and administrative teams frim 



thes^ institutions. Most of these inquiries originated with liberail a^ts * • j 

institutions similar in nature to Austin College, A questionnaire was 

sent to the presidents, deans, and certain key faculty members at these 

colleges and universities to attempt to determine their interest in attending 

a conference and to identify the educational issues uppermost in their ' 

minds. Response to the questionnaire was exceedingly fa vorable 'although 

many respondents cited the lack of travel funds as the reason for their 

inability to attend such a* conference. ' ^ ^ ^ 

Those institutions whi-ch indicated an interest in such a Conference 

♦ 

formed the bulk of the invitation list. Additional lists were furnished 
by the SREB and compiled from certain stlate-wide and professional 
educational associations, ^ 

After the Collegers 'invitation had been accepted,^ each participant 
received an advance packet of briefing materials including the'abstract ' ' 
on Austin College and the Total Institutional Project as case-study material, 
a sample of the participant's response sheet, an agenda, and other materials. 
The only cost of the conference to participants was tKeir travel and lodging. 
The cost of conducting the conference wL8/Doi|ne^/1^ spdfcifically identified 
reporting funds ^budgeted to the Total Institutional Project and by the 
Southern Regional Education Boardjt • , ^ 

All conference activities, except 'meals, werie held in the College's . 
Ida Green Cpmmunication Cente/, a multipurpose conference buildinjf 

. • • / ' • ' - ' ^' * • 

first opened in the yeaS* the Project began. * . , > 



The invitational Conference began late Thursday aftermxm, 

March 25, with registration and campus totirs followed by a dinner 

for all participants. The dinner program. consisted of three speakers. 

Dr. Mbseley, president of the college, discussed the Total Institutional 

Project in concept and procedure. Dr. O'Connell of the SREB gave some 

of the rationale for the conference and the reigns ^ot SREB co-sponsorship. 

% 

Dr. Jack Jernigan, Project-Coordinator, explained the conference schedtile 

> 

and various assignments. 

The opening address Thursday evening was delivered by Dr. Joseph . 
>,P. Cosand, Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education, the. 
University of Michigan. His topic was the changing tasks in higher education 
and the need for renewal as seen. from a national perspective. 

Dr. Cosand's address was followed by a slide-tape presentation 
about the history and plateaus of developiAent at Austin College ai\pd an 
overview of the Total Institutional Project, '^is presentation supported 
the case study background by providing more of an historical context for 
the Project Abstract previously distributed to the participants. An Austin 
College Board of Trustees', rece|Jtion for participants was the concluding 

The second session of the conference on new roles for ^ tudeiits ^ 
begUi' F;riday mormng. Dr. Yvette Fallandy, Vic^ Pre^dent.f9r. Academic 
Al^irs, California. Sute College at Sonoma, gave an introductwTF presenta- 
^ott on ti^e Current college generation* their ne«da and goals. A second 
slide prestffttation was sHown about tbj^ College's. IDEAS educationai program 



event of the evening. 

\ ■ 



(IDEAS stands for Individixai Pevelopment: Encoxinter with the Arts and 
Sciences). This was followed by an Austin College^ Resource Panel of 
faculty and, students in a case stvidy'on sorpcof the programs and attitudinal 
changes that have to do with ne^ ro\es for-students. 

The first of two work sessions\nvolving some 12 small discussion 
groups of participants was held after the resource panel presentation. 
The discussion group leaders for the morning and th^ afternoon work 
sessions were Msf^Mary Ellis, Executive Director, New Orleans 
Consortium on Higher Education; Dr. ^ohn A. Hague, Director, The 
American Studies Faculty, Stetson University; Dr. Richard Hofjfn^n, Vice 

President, Mars Hill College; Dr. Robert Knott, Dean, Arkansas' College; 

\ 

Dr. Ned Moomaw, Assistant Director, Undergraduate Reiform Project, 

\ . - ^ 

Southern Regional Education Board; Dr. Paige E. Mulhollan, Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Oklahoma; Dr. Jim B. Pearson, Dean, 
Notth Texas State University; Dr. Gresham Riley, Deafi of Arts & Sciences 
University of Richmond; Dr. Bernard Sloan, Acting Dean, New College, 
University of Alabama; l5r. David Spence, Assistant Director, Academic 
Administration Program,, United Board for^^llege development; Dr. Joan 
Stark, Chairman, Department of Higher /Postsecondary Education, Syracuse 
University; ar^d Dr^ John A. Valentine, Executive Associate, ""College 
Entrance Elxamination Board. Reports from^ese discussion leaders w^ere 
collected for feedback in a general session of the participants. At tbe ' 
luncheon following the morning discuissions, Dr. Martha Peterson, President 

of Beloit College and a member of the^AustUi Project's Advisory Panel, 
presented a summary of thesei reports. 



The closing rrjajor address the conference was by Dr, Landrum 
R. Boiling, President. Lilly Endc^ment.. Dr, Boiling spoke on the fjtiirt 
role of the liK^ral arts college. 

The papers which follow in Part II of this report are summaries 
of the major speeches, panel presentations, and siimmary reports. 




PART-g - THE CONFERENCE ON THE CHANGING TASKS■A^^D R0L£S,IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

CHANGING .TASKS AND COLLEGE RENEWAL 
.1 ♦ ' ■ 

A Summary of Remarks by ^ 

DR-. JOSEPH P. COSAND 
Director , — 

' Center for the Study of Higher Education 

. The University of Michigan 



Out of his background of decades of experience with educational 
problems at institutional, state, and national levels/ Hr, Joseph P. 
Cosand described the. current- environment within which higher education* 
must exist and presented challenges whjijgh must be faced. Herewith 
is a summary of his remarks. 

The New , Environment * ^ . ^ 

A new environment exists for higher education in this country 

- / , . ' 

'» # 

today, Dr« Cosand said, and this new environment must be accepted 

1 ' - ' 

and understood by us in higher education. ♦ 
In contrast to the Educational environment of the pdet 10 to 15 

years, Dr* Cosand emphasized t^ese changes in puWic att\tud«s: * 

\ . . 

**A\characteri9tic of our pjVfBent period is. the loss of confidence 

" \ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

in aur public institutions, including colleges and tiniversities* " Uneiriploy 



mcnt 



among college graduates ^as heightened ^his loss of confidence. 



There is a widtei^prfad public feeling^at college curricula are vtj^ition- 



bound, failing to r^^pond to 80cfe^y»^'^eed8« 

/ / r . , 

-- Continued growth^in college populations can no longer/ be 

expected; to thj^a^rar \^^^ planning j>rjoc edur lor higher educa^tion 



, ia 'general tend to follow iAdividu^stic growth^patteras'^ of tKe past. 

-- Among public decision makers higher feducation"4ias sunk 

tp a low priority in terms' of intelrest and active support. Dr. Cosand 

cited, legislators and high government officials to suppolrt this pre- 

valence of a disinterested attitude regarding financfal increases. At 

the sara.e time, he indit:ated, the dissatisfaction with higher education 

h^s led to a jcnore critical appraisal of the fvinctions of higher educa- 

yiional institutions and th6 increasing tendency of legislators tb exert 

more detailed authority over these institutions. ' 

The Challenges that Confront Us 

Dr. Cosand described numerous factors which he believes a 

ways in which institutions of higher education may have contributed 

toward these unfavorable a ttitudes^. toward higher educattion. 

!Fear of and resistance toTchange. within the college or iiniversity . 

Dr. Cosanff described ^ three-year self-study undertaken at the University 

of Michigan. This self-examination created uneasiness among sortie of the 

university comnr^unity, tiqcertainty about "what is the administration fup to?*' 

•» 'This i>eift«tance also lies in title fact that "we are more interested in the 

survi;i^l of the individual (ifef^v^Jty member or administrator )^than the 

survival of a particular department or ptograxp within t^i^ i^stitut^oitr " 

( ' . ^ ^ . 

Aggressive leadership on the part of the^institutional president is needed 

Y ' ^ 

» to bring the faculty into the forefront i^change, and tp allay the sense of • 

' ' ^ " - ; ^ ' . . 

fear and luncertainty. - • 



iWdequacleg of data . At a meet^g ot representatives from 
the House and the Senate,' from the media, from business, and from 
education. Dr. Cosand recalled,- the educational representatives were . 
bombarded with such questions as: "Why can't we get data out of the 
institutions?*^' These public lead*ers ,want more data on costs and cost 
efficiency, more uniform data from the various colleges and universities 
so that comparisons may be made. * As one person remarked: *We 
don't thin^ many of the institutions have that kind of data because they 
-don't want costs to b^ shown. " An impression has wide credence that 
there is too much costly duplicaCtion of effort between institutions and 
within institutions; but data seems unavailable to evaluate this impress4on 
against uniform criteria. • . ' 

Failure to plan where planning is needed . There is a critical 
need for the adherents of higKer education to work cooperatively in regard 
to state and regional planning for higher education. If the educators 
|:hemselves do not carry out such planning, there i«'likplihood that legis- 
lators will take the-^ini^tiative, 

) "* - * * • * 

^ Planning is needed at institutional, state, knd«national levels to 

insure that higher education is responding to the changing needs of society. 
Questions are being raised todsiy about where and how values may be 
effectively an element in higher education, and planning is aMggntial in| 

- ' • • • 1 

tl^jp area. ^ ^ ^ . 



Within the iAstitution, planning is necessary to prev^t too mucKi?^ 
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f 

fragmentation, to encourage among fa.culty^and adminititrators an 
overall view of the institution, and to enable adjustments to chahging 

y 

patterns of "student needs and inter;^ts, 

• 

Creating false assumptions about the value of college ejjication, 

¥ / 

"Higher education has not offered atid is not offering the preparation for 
leadership necessary for dealing with the complexities and ijjtterrelation- 
ships that have developed throughout our society and even in our own 
institutions. " Instead, there has been a tendency to rest the value of 
college education on the promise of higher salaries and better living 
styles aft^r graduation, , 

Lack. of constructive cooperative efforts to convey to so^ety^s 
dfscision makers information about the true nature of higher eduction. 
**The attitudes towards higher education by decision makers/in state and 

' ' ^ 7 - 

naticmai legislative branches has changed markedly in the^last ten years, 

\ ^ f ^ ' / ^ 

X Dr, Cosand stated. In the. minds of many people a professor, with 

•* " - • / 

decreased faculty workload, has the softest job in America^ An increase 

in the self-interest of the individual faculty meml3er;^the underemployment 

of bachelors, rpasters , ai>d doctors gra^Taatea(; the lack of hard data on 

costs and job descriptions; and the lack of Outstanding spokesmen for . 

the whole of higher education ha\re coi^t^ibuted to the store of misimpress- 

ions in the minds of these decision ipakers. 

I 

*^ho is speaking for high^ education at the institutional level 

- ^ \ • . 

to- change these* ideas of fiighci^ education?** Dr. Cosand reported a 



i 



conversation he had recently with two congressmen in Washington. 
"How many educators have dropped by to see you in the last six months?" 
he asked. The answer was: "Three. " In earlier years. Dr. Co^and 
tielieves that educators were more active in acquainting decision makers 
with the progress, procedures, and problems of higher education. 

Who is speaking for the totality of higher education? It is tjne ' 
hope of ACp that it can do it; but the Competition between types of 



institutions in the membershipl^vorks against this central purpose. We 
'(the educaliional leaders who ccrtuprifee.this audience)»need to give all 
the help we can in "educating" the people who make decisions. 

r 

Failure to establish reasonable priorities in the fa^ce of the - 
realities of pYgsentf^ resources . In the face of dwindling enrollment, and 
limited financial resources,* "we still tend to act as though money will 
solve our problems and go back and forth^^to'^the^Legislature to ask for 
more money. " Adapting to change Within the institution tends toward 
adding new courses, ^ew programs, and new faculty, without dropping 
out a comparable number of courses or programs and remaining with the 
same faculty. Who is speaking , within the institution to change these 
attitudes' toward priorities alnd resources? • • 

What We Can Do" T 
"As faculty, admiiiis*trators. Board, andljistitutions, we are 
accused of being pnore concerned about survival than chang e; s o what 
shall "wre as professional educators do to tenew ourselves,, our institutions 
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our image, atid to .restore our credibility?*' In answer to his own 
question, Dr. Cosand recommended nine possible actions. , 

1. , Re-define the purposes apd functions of a college education. 

0 

"Over the last few years we Ve^old a real 'bill of goods* \ . . 
go to college so that you can earn so much more in a lifetime, get a 
master's degree^so that you can earn so much more, ^get a doctorate 
so that you can earn still more in a lifetime. '" We have to be cpncerried 
with the economic aspects of post-college life; but^ther as^pects deserve 
greater stress education for personal growth, for societal growth, 
for discovery . of talents, to learn hpw to learn, ^to serv^e as a reaLsource 
of leadership. . / ^ ' *. 

2. Improve our planning and policy decision i)rocesses at 
the institutional, consortium, state and regional, • and 



natiptial levels, ' ' 



Unify our efforts wherever and whenever we can.__W_hat you ar-e 
doing here at Austin. College (in this conference) I hope will be dissemfi- 
nated to othep- institutions. 

3. Improve the access to career education at all levelSr ^ 

without o V eT^e m pha sis on earnings, and with stress on ^ 



personal and societal maturity and growth. 
♦ * . * 

While strongly supporting; the value of a'liberaTarts education. 

Dr. Cosand asks that the importance of a^ career not be played down, and 

that the term career education not be 'interpreted meiely as something 



less than a four -year prog ram , " 

• 4. ' .Utilize and help to mold the services of the state and 
federal governments. 
Instead^ 6f having branches of the government control the nature 
of higher education, educators need to^elp the government decision 
makers to understand the needs, prx:)blems, and goals for higher education. 
"Let's not let thoni control us, but let's help to mold 'them. Let's becpme 
active and effectiv^e lobbyists with a unified approach, instead of *being 
interested in self knd turfmanship.. We are r\ot going to restore our 

//.■■.■ 

.credibility (^x^ith the decision makers) until* we act as a unified force. " 

5. In dedication to service to the student, believe in / 

/ 

universal access to higher education, justifiable choi^^ 

. • * ' / 

and commitment to student accommodation and acjtievement,, 

giving the student a real opportunity for self-realization. 

We believe in universal access; however, ^ universal access does 

C • / 

not mean equality of educational outcome. The co\^fitry needs leadership 
and'an appr^riate form of elitism. ' * . ' 

Provide for increased oppottikiities for ethnic' groups and 
women. * . ' ' V , ' 

^A/well- supplied reservoir of well-educat^sd, potential leaders, 
drawn from all significant segments of society, is essential for the. good 
of our totsil society. . . ^ 

^ 7. Administrative and faculty performance and productivity 
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4 

must be im^cpved in tei^« of the qxaality of our. product, 
and a defensible cost in relation to the ^iinds available to us. 
Systems for careful revie* and evaluation must be'established. 

. ' ■ ' i • . . . 

^We must have available accurate data oi^costs ii we ajreto defend our 
reques.ta and^icontinue to receive support from students, alumni, other* 
taxpayers, , legislators, governors, and donors. 

*8. ' Essential support services must be maintained at , . . 

». 

an adequate level, 

When a department or an institution receives a budget cut, the 

' ^ I - . . 

tendency has been to proteqt positions for administrators and faculty 

and to eliminate first the'secretaries and other support personnel, and^ 

funds for support niaterisi^^for instruction; This process .lowers the 

quality of instruction. Preferably ,^tlvr^\^^ shouWJbe^dpjne in ternvs 

of programs or divisions of activity, with attention to relative support 

- ' ' : ^ ^ 

need«. ' - V . 

9, Efforts must be made to sec that reform in high^ 

^ education is self- generated and not imposed by external 
^orcfes. p • 

.These efforts should be at all Tevels institutional consortiums, 
state and r^fcicfnal 6rganizations of colleges, and national Educational 
cooperation.- ^ , 

New and modifie^l^tructional procedures, tinrie sequences, 
external prog^rams, experiential^S^^^iuations are mandate^ as our 




studentji>and our society continue to' change; but such new ventures 



must b 




ified* Older prourams must be Reviewed, modified as 



necessary, -^r eTimipated. 



/ 



Reform mayynvolve governan^ as well as curriculum. F^a^i- 
cipation of the student c>ommunity in policy decisions may require 
coniside^ation. Strong administrative' leadership is essential, but new 
pathv,ays should be evolved for input from \^rious constituencies. 

' ' Self-gener/ting^reform \m1] necessitate financial support; and 
hard mon^'- must/lje committed *in the budget for such a purpose. 



' / In Conclusion 

We mus^^havo' faculty and administrators who exert strong and 
, perceptive leafL rship if the mgtitutiop is to face the issues described 
in this report and to search otit effcctiVp solutions. If we in the educa- 
tiQnal wor'^do not assume sut h responsibilities, others external to us 
are willing to m^pose their solutioas upon us, 

No*.\ is an appropriate time for us as individuals to examine, 

chanue. and renew our institutions, and thus our society. And 

fort to inform the decision makers 



evaluate 



in the process inhere must be a unif'ied e: 
and the public at large about the imports nee of higfier education and its 
conjribui^ions to the dignity and w.elfare of mankind. , . 



New Roles for Students 

NEW STUDENTS IN A NEW ERA 

A Summary of Remarks by 

DR. YVETTE FA^LANDY 
Vice President for Acaoemic Affairs 
California State College 
at Sonoma 

Dr. I r<. Handy paid high tribute to Austin College for the Collegers 
successful efforts to adflress problems pbse^J to higher education by 
the new American undergraduate. 

She pointed out diff-erences in point of view of education between 
students and professors in the typical college situation. 

'Tor the faculty education is not to "be focused npqessarily on 

«. • - * , * 

the individual, but rather on a field of knowledge, its discipline, its 
me^thodt louy. The typicaT colTef e professor has spent many years to 
master a discipline. The reward is the inimitable thrill of intellectual 
discovery and sharing that thrill with his colleagues and his students. 
For the typical professor, learning is its own justification. " 
Stude^JjT, however, view education differently. 

Theostudent "longs for an education to help him discover himself, 
arid develop himself. He also requires some likely link between his 
course of study and his future career. " Students want to be- free to 
create, to know, to know that they know, to act, ^nd especiaUy.to love. 
Their yiew of education is deeply personal, and it im a means to an end 
rather than the end itself. 

29* 
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Too often, Dr. Fallandy believes, disappointment awaits both 

professor and student in the typical sit\aation. There is a crisis among 

educators in that many feel isolated and have become resentful because 

of what they perceive to be an ungrateful public and unappreciative 

students. On the otfier hand, for students, keen disappointment too often 

ft 

follows through their discovery that their academic work is just that, 

i 

milling short of the personal goals sought. 

K 

In contrast to this typical background, Dr. Fa-llandy points to. 

'^the magnitude of Austin Collage's triumph. "More successfully than.,. 

^ . . . 

any other college, Austin College has addressed the problems posed to 

higher education by the new Arn<?rican undergraduate. The- genius of " ' 

the Austin faculty, administration, has been to recQgnize early'tHe new 

aspirations of the new students. The virtue of the Austin Collej^^^-^fTh^ 

students, faculty, and administration is to have found the* imagination, 

poise, and courage to embark on their quest for understanding and self- 

development. Their venture has been so comprehensive ths^t it'inciudes- • - . 

Xiot oijily all segments of the college community, but the institution itself. " 

/ 

The IDEAS program demonstrates, for example, how Austin 
College has responded to the aspirations of undergraduates. The approach 
to learning permits the student to discover and to develop hixfiself*. It 
shows him how his cbmmiinity seekp to inforijn him, form him, influence 
' an4 manage him. The three courses in Heritage of Western Man introduce 
the student to the province of valuer and acquaints him with what company 
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he k^eps through the ages by holding his values. He learns^pra<:tically* 
ho^ the educated person can. and must, participate ^iii^^^ 

The.mentorsHip progi^^m, as adopted in Austin College, restores 
to7the faculty one of its sacred traditions the^lose persjonal relation- 
snip of student and faculty member. * 

* 

Dr. Fallandy credits the success of the Austin College program 
to the people who are the College 

the inriagination and patience of administrators^ an<l trustees 
in their pursuit of a yn^gw vi s ion of education; . » . 
* • , the faculty for their courage and stamina in wrenching- 

aw^y^from the security of traditional patt'erns to undertake 
^ - . ^ nriassive pedagaeical experiiTiei:it3; ' ' ^ . 

the students, who demonstrated their willingness'to joi'n. 
^ - their .'teafchers. in the noble but risky experiment. 
Dr. Fallandy paid special tribute to Dr. Frank Edwards, a prihie 
*fo¥^c'e in briTginating the Ai^stih.^ and in getting it well 

under way "before his death. . , - . ' 



/ 
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New Roles for Students • 

SUMMARY OF AUSTIN COLLEGE PANEL DISCUSSION 
ON NEW RO'LES.AND TASKS FOR STUDENTS 



Members of the Panel - 

• Dr. Howard A. Starr, Associate Dean, Moderator 
. Dr. Dean M. Bat^, Assistant Professor of Education 

Miss Rhonda Blackshear, student ^ 

Miss ^elanie Anne Dorsey, student 

Dr. Myroo J. Low; Professor of History 



As a primary theme erf the Total Institutional Project, Austin 
College carefully reviey/ed new roles for students. Just as in the case 
of faculty, the coWege recognized'^that with the Total Institutional Project 

■ ... 1 

the gtudent^body ^vould be faced with assximing relatively n^ levels of 

/ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ J' 

/responsibility. In the research that had gone on prior to the IDEAS 

/ - ^ . ■ . I ^ 

' program, most consultants had warned the cojl^ge that the "new student" 
woxild^enter with a wide range of academic experiences from the secondary 
school, and that they would not need further groxinding in the fundamentals 
of mathematics, gramrpar and reading. Needless to fay, the consultants 
were right in termj? of the wide range of experiences jbut considerably 

-ettt dTTouch wifh the reality of the modern student's bksic skills. 

The Total^Institutiorial Project recognized early that t)\e student 
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must be dealt with as a whole person^. 'For that reasfon, the Coordination 

4 

of\the new student role involved new tactics in the classroom,, mentor , 
relations, and the use of.faculty in facilitator roles rather than traditional, 
teacher -student roles. The entire IDEAS program confr6nte;d the student 
•Aith a wide range of new demands in his^Vher role as a student. Students f 



t. 
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were faced with modular cqurses, competency based courses, Kellerized 

V 

approaches, contract courses, contingency management courses, dis- 
cussion based courses, highly media -oriented courses, well as 
traditional lecture method courses. Going from one methodology to 
another in various courses presented the student with many new demands. 
It requ^ed of the student a flexibility that^^^viously had not been an 
issue. Students were exposed to^^^t only wide range of teaching tech- 
niques on the part of faculty but also a wide range of calendar situations. 
The new role of the Austin College student meant that he/she would take 
courses in seven week sessions, four week sessions, and fourteen week 
sessions, and, at the same time, be exposed to various styles of teaching 

Thus the assumption made by the institution* wa s that the studei 
would come to the college m a relatively dependent mode and move through 
a series of growth patterns to^a more independent mode. XKo mentor ^ 
would serve as the sounding boa,rd for this developm^mal growth process/- 
The coaching and guiding of the mentor was designed to support the 
student as he/she would encounter various new expectations on the part 

1 

of faculty. Beyofid these issues, the student faced a more experiential 
and experimental type of curriculxim than previously. Students were 
Exposed to the ''real woifld" of aca4emic material as compared to the highly 
theoretical content of traditional teaching. Faculty that once had '*spoon 
fed" students were now asking for a* high degree of participation on the 
.student's part.* Participation and involvement thus created a secondary 
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New Rol^s for Students 



V 



QUESTIONS TO BE DISCUSSED 



^ ' ' A Simimajry of Rerrtiarks 

V li^loit College . 

^ ' (Dr. ^Peters.oti sximmarized the. questions discussecy'^'*^^-. 
I in the motn^ng group sessions on new roles, for ^ ^ 

. students^ prepar^toryjt^ further discussion. ) 

Some participants raised the question: "Is it a new role being 

filled by students, or the same role with nev? circumstances?"' 

How can student participatijMr iri cminselirtg3md,,peer teaching 

.. ... 

be.ma:de effectived 

How do we develop\jWithin studepts, faculty,, ahd administration 
a sense of community? / * 

■ -r. ../. . . . • - - ■ 

: — =VV^ a r e ~^ eeing i^ Uow tf^uden t s are being involved lu niaXor decisiuils "^ 

regarding life on the campjiis-of a small b^flege; can these same^rinciple^ 
and procedures b^ appliedito largeT camp,us6s.? , 




J On the Austin ColUege "campus, we have seen how all students aj^ 

expected to accept Wspijp^it>ility in fnan^ area.s^>H&wf is^it 
to force individiaal studeMs to accept responsibility whenVthey don't Wnt 

it? In particular, yBhbtjpd tJie individtaal who etarqlls for aj single night* 

it * ^ " " 

class be forced tor acefpt th€k^aD|frj& respoi^js^ibility. as a^fuIL-tizi^e day 



student? 

: In Austih 



w free is t|ie stud^^nt in d^fihu ig Snd^dual^ 



her own way of lif e? T fl there ^ hidden agenda pf value a which makes 
the program authoritarian? 

How can we adeqtiately evaliiate the process of jeducati^on ill 



any college evaluating what takes/^ plaee within the student in his / 
four yeajrs of c<yirege? J " ' ' ^ 

^^^^^^ the Collegers goals (that "is, goals^ lis reflected in demands « 
. upon the student) different from society's goals and standards? 

How much mature res|)onsibility is it fair to ask of a student 
particularly the iS to 20 -year -old student? • ' ' 

How^d<5 wfe go about altering attitudes brought with, them hy the 
c Students? ^ ^ - 

What do we.do,in the i^e- educational prooess Jfchat reinfor^es^ 



the best that a student is? . ' / , 

* * * 

I What they (adminisjfcraji^ffi^faculty,* students) are questioning 

at Austin College has to do with relationships of faculty, student, and 

'Society, Therefore -- it is important to know--- how do you ask the 

questions that m^^ke the most, difference, thus creating a campus that 

is a lively, vital jpi^ice, a place where thei'e is growth toward independent 

leafnihg, toward becoming self-directed, becoming a responsible and 
' : ■ V * ^ • ^ • ^ 

mature adult? 
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New jtoles for 'Fa'tiitty 



ROL E S OF EDUCATION IN A CHANGING - SO CI ETY - 



A Siominary of Remarks by 

DR. JACK POVERS 
Vice Pr^sid^itt 

^r,ogr^sx^ Slippoyt 

Resi^arch Corporation 



i 



Dt. Powers emphasized, first. the >stra^egic dependence of society 

upon higher education for Jeadership and then, in the face of diminishing 

\^ ^ " • " • >^ 

resources, The necessity ^for more sharply focused educational programs 

• r / y ^ 

with stricter evaluation^of results. 

I - 

In support of thfe leadership role. Dr. Powers cited a statement 
from Adlai jS^tevenson who said the privilege and the penalty of higher 

. • . . I 

education is that, (w«r the coming decade, it will be the pace--setter for 



i 



political alid social thought in our 



community. It may not accept this 



^ea^onsibility, but it makes no tHtference fot it'is inescapable. Foraf 
education ^ecid.es to «et no ^ace, pus^ f<^rward no new ide^s, dream ho 
dreams, it will still be the pace-Better. It will simply havfe decided that 
there will be no, pace, Stevensan said. * 



Roles of Education 



education and institutions of higher education have bieen bounti 
with the development of the United States. Dr. Powers siimntarized this 



development thus : 



A n Wlien^ thie country founded^OOuyea^-s^ ^^rV^ ^ifh^ education - 
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Jefferson and Nfcfdison revblutionized it and-mS^ it education 



for political leadership, * ' — t . 

In the latter half of the 19th Century and throughout the first 
" half of the 20th Century, higher education bec^e though^of, by many 

at lea-st, as education for economic advancement^' . 

-- During the middle of the itti Sentury.*the' pjpncf |>t changed to 
regarding education as the key to progress. 

Perhaps we are now starting what might be known as education 
for the whole person. Certainly this was one of the motivating factors- 
. behind the Austin College IDEAS program. 

r>r, ^Powers reminded his audience of^e many changes that have 
taken place in higher education in recent years. 

KproUment in hi gher^educa tidn j urrfped from tw o million in 1950 ' 

• (one* out of two students in private Colleges )^to nine million in 1976 (one 
*out of four students in private colleges)^ , 



Higher education, no longer the elite preserve of scholars or sons 
of the aristocracy, has become national'in scope, democratic in purpose^ 
It is increasingly open to minorities and populations which have never 
before been served. » • 

To 1^eet the new demands? the faculty ha.s had^te-«tep^ut of its- 

usual i^ole and learn new techniques i n dire cting the development of students. 

' ' ' , , y ' 

The SAdvancenient of Knpwledjfe 

^ ' And Faculty Development . _ 



Dr. Pbwers reco.griized the over-riding importance of these 



ew challenges to educate greatly increased numbers of yjp^^^per^pp/^. *- - 
with goals t^at often differ frdm traditipnal "goals of th'^ past. Howevjgr, . 
he emphasised, the importance also of the responsibilitV oi higher educa- "^^^^^ 
tion to, continue the advancement of the frontiers of knowledge, **This* 
is. often an aspect of, higher education which is difficult^to sustaini--es- ' 
pecially ip the strictly undergraduate college, he said. Thus professional 
development and research "/by faculty and by students - should become a ' ; 
critical part of the undergraduate program. ' ^ 



■ This will probably require assistance in funding from sources 
outside the academic institution. Thus faculty will need to concentrate 
some of theif time in developing effective fund-ra ising techn iques; ^ ' 
""I Dif f i cult :rrwlvy? — Pfaoticiil benefits frbm fij^cholarly "^ork or re»«arch 



tend to 'emerge not according to.fix^d prpgiia'ms o/ time^ schedules^ but they 



emerge in their own^ood time. They are often ^ifficuli to mea sure, and 

they are not easily rewarded, and thus not readily financed. 

'* - ' ' * . * ' ' ' ^ 1^ • ' 

These fundamental advances in knowledge, so important to he \ 

sought, depend greatly upon the faculty at institutions of hfgher education. 

T^is is a role not ^sily adaptable to any other area of society. J'Thus^, 

^. ■/■ . ' ■ . ' 

we muet continue to have active programs for faculty invoW^ment in their , 



respective fields. It is this involvement which qualifies feculty meml>ef^s 
to be. leaders as well as colleagues of students the education qfjhid 



. • Dr.' Eo^wers pressed the importance of a career developipe^t. 

_ ..^.^..^ 

/ . program for faculty. *lt has been my. recommendation that Austin • 
, College^ put a measurable amount/of its effort into. getting this career 
develoipment program on an establisked basis. " He commended, the 
Summer Resource Laboreitories program of Austin College as a worthy 
^ step, and emphasized that now. is the tinAe to^Uow faculty nlenribers to 
concentrate their summer efforts in a redevelopment of their professional 
achieveinents. • ^ 

,/. , ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

' . , ' Financing Innovation ^ * 

* 4 . I - 

PlanJbed innovations arid, changes in education, '^bviously, require 

» ' ' ' * 

money. And it|js harder to attract money today than it was a few years 

the foreseeable future/*' Dr. Powers predicted. Foxindations , federal 

4 I' ' ■ 

JLgencies, and private donors will scrutinize proposals more critically 
thai^ in the past. ' - , 

' To be effective^ future proposals likely will h^.ve to be (1) ^ 
focused Sis to subject matter, scope, procedure^; (2) with |^rply definUr 
goals, and (3), with an effective metiibd of evaluation: delin^ted. / 

. In R^ard to Austin College 



. ^ *'One of the reasons for th^ success of the Toti4 Inttiti^oiial Project 
yoti nave liad a chance to observe in this, two-day conference is the 4:otal\ 



■^^ . r\ r\ '"^ 



i 
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commitment that all of the elements of the Austin College Community 

... - ii • 

have made to this particular experiment, ^' Dr. Powers said. "The 

t ... ' 

stt€cess is also due, to a very great degree to the administrative leader- ^ 
ship given to. the program by Df. Moseley and b> Dr. J'rank Edwards, 
who led the way in "the formative stages of this program. And tiD.a great^ 
extent it has ^Iso been aided by the leadership, enthusiasm, and coop- • * 
erat;on of the trustees of Austin College,^' 

Hf added: "It seems fairly obvious, tor me that the two federal 
agencies which ma.de the grant to Austin College did- not consider invest- 
+n|p thousands of dollars of our tax money in this insti^tion ju^to help' 



i 



Austih College upgrade its academic program and try some changes. 
Rather, these agencies were hoping that some of ,ther-experience, 1 
negative and positive, would be made a\'ailaJ}le to other institutions. The 
confer>^nce being held this week^s'a- good exaniple pf one way bf dissemi- 
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nating this kind/>f informatjLo|4. 
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New Roles for Faculty 



SUMMARY OI -AUSTIM COM.EGE RESOURCE PANEL 
DISCUSSION ON NEW RbLE^AND TASKS FOR FACULTY 



Members of the Panel - 

Dr. Gerald H« Hinkle, Professor of Philosophy, Moderator 
Dr. Henry N. Buscher, Professor of Biology 
Dr. Thomas W. Nuckols, Professor of Religion 
Mr. Hari;y F. Thompson, Associate Professor of . 

Communication Arts 
Dr. Sbelton L. Williams, Associate Professor of 

Political Science 



The panelists represented the fivefold manner in which Austin 
\_£Q)tege faculty had been both challenged and assisted by the Total Institu- 
tional Project in reshaping their views on theit r^les in and- through th.e 
reshaping of programs for which they bore responsibility. 

Dr. Hinkle, Res^rce Panel moderator and spokesman for the 
new Heritage of Western Man core curriculum sequence of courses, noted 
the several agonizing decisions he and his colleagues were asked to make 
as they envisioned a aeries of courses wherein western cultural history 
was utilized more as a frame of reference tiiah as a body of content per se. 
These decisions, moreover, were compared by Dr. Hinkle with his and 

others' prior familiarity with the previous Basic Studies courses at Austin 

/ 

College wherein one's professional, detailed grasf) of content was the 
principal measure of one's effectiveness as an interSiscipiinary team- teacher. 
Dr. Williams, 'who fashioned and presently directs the newest core 

' . / 1 * 

curriculum Venture at Austin College, Policy Research, noted how therein 

also forinat, metho4> ^nd procedure were morei'the order of the day than * * . 

' . • . 

/ 
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mere reiteration of data researched by students and their facility facilitators- 
making for yet another sense in v^*i£h one*s role as an "expert in a discipline' 
^as subject to change. For the audience's further benefit Dr. Williams 
gave examples of Policy Research topics and showed how campus research 
and policy-making by students in the course was monitored and often \xsed 
by ins^titutions and agencies *'in the real ^orld" in need of such findings, 
^ Dr. Buscher represented the experiences of a^out one-third of the 

Austin College faculty who met the challenge of change by restructuring 
one or two of their own course offerings along lines requiring new and 
varied professorial roies. In Dr. Buscher's case a biology course open to 
all students was structured on a' modular»competency-based model fAr 
self spaced learning, and at the same time presented to students enrolled 
as a t^vo-track opjtion with one track more fitting for students in the sciences 
and the other more meaningful to those whose interest lay in non-science 
academic areas. 

The audience next heard 'from Professor Thomp^on^ Chairman of 
the Colnmunication Arts Department at Austin College^ one of three depart- 
ments that us^d Total Institutional Project ftmds. Summer Resource Lab- 
oratory time, and outside consultants in their effort to rethink and eventually 
reorder every cotirde they offered under a wholly different set of objectives 
for the teaching of their discipline. In that re^rd Professor Thompson 
emphasised, above all else, the very supportive --wellnigh essential-- 
dimension of f'ree-'tinne, special-funding latitude for the ^Ojakitig and carrying 
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out of such undertakings by departments* on any caxnpu»« ^ - 

Finally,, Dr. Nuckols sharefl his experiehce^ from the/perspective 
of a facility member who was given one Summer Resour^e^Laboratory 
period wholly to develop his own lines of research and a subsequent 
"mini-sabbatical" under Austin Collegers innovative Career Development 
Program for its faculty. 14 tryth. Dr. Nuckolis represented most other 
faculty experiences rehearsefl^by his colleagues as well; but his was 
one of the very first encounte^ with Career Development- -an encounter 
which he testified was quite Appropriate for a facility which had^therwise 



"lost itself" in institutional concerns for so long a pelriod of tim^^ 



New Rolgs for Faculty ^ 

"NEW ROLES FOR FACULTY: WHAT ARE-S^Y? "• 
^ ^ / A Summary of Remarks by ^ . 



Slater Joel Re^ 



President 
Alveriio College, 
^ ' and President 

American. Association of Higher tlducation 

The long range projection of faculty roles cannot yet be clearly 

foreseen; but changes are taking place. ConsiHer the following remarks 

as ^'Notes.to the Traveler" --to someone on tlie way. 

Where Does the Challenge Come jProm? 

! 

Factors that are changing society are aiso creating challenges to 
our modes of teaching in higher education, Sister Joel ibsei*ved She 



empEasized such factors as 

The knowledge explosion, whieh Has c/reated the necessity fox 
setting new ^'knowledge goals ^' in the underg/aduate curriculum; ij^^late, 
or emphasize social goajs through higher education; 

The changing nature of the students we teach, with the extension 
of higher education to a larger and'largWr proportion of l^e populace and 
with the greater diversity among studeifts in regard to backgrovihd aitd age 

^Challenges from funding agencies which favor specific goa^s for 
programs in higher education which they arf willing t^ support financially. 

WHyNow? ' ' 

Why have these challenges to the traditional roles of the professor 
exrierged at the present time? , j - . 

Sister Joel tp^B a basic and fundamental change in the nature of 
the substance to be streamed through the higher edutatiOQ channels, a. 



change that is subtle though r< 

'•A good deal of what we teach in the Qistory oT'Clvlliaation has 
facused ^.roiind migration, ajid then what happens to people as they try 
to settle. ^ That territ^l^l migration wa^ probably more or less over 
by the end of the Iftdi Century with th^discbvery. of Australia. Intone- 
way you could sjLy that Jill human history is mfgration. " But today we 
are involved^n more than an outward journey and a linkage between 
technological advances with reflemion on the meaning of those advances. 

What we are now involvecjf in some persons may call persorfat^ 
development or human developn/ent. In reality it is a different f^rm of 
migration migration into'disA)very of who is, i^hat does it mean to 
be human, wha-t takes place insid^.the h\iman person. ' 
.Just as each significant t^rritorj^I migxation brought* it an. . 
. environment of attitudes, appr6^trlie^,^^«i^ so now does\^ch 

I of /these migrations 'into the huma^ being bring^orth manifestations aJid, 
concerns. , ijuestio^s of civil jrights to individtjals have focused challenges 
on whites. Th"^ women's movement ^cuse» on the question of social ^ 



\ 
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rights. Issues of economic rights tend^to focus on the male. The con- , 
sumer mov^^ent in addition to its other influences is coming into an 
impact on the educational world of students and professors. The nature 
of this impact will be noted later. ' ^ . 

Another circumstance, gaining recogilition, may have exercised 
a timely influence in generating; the challenges. It was argued at the AAC 
^Conference in Philadelphia <that we have reached the limits of growth, ^nd 



that this realization has caused many to betome up-tight about how 
we are going to organize knowledge and deliver it to ou^ students. One. 
speaker pointed out that, as physical rebources become ever scarcer, 
investing in human resources may prove to be our best strategy^ 

Impact on the Role of the Professor 

/ , - 

What impact have the forces described abctve had on the role of 
the professor? " / 

■ . ■ 'J 

Sister Joel describes changing roles that seem tb be- emerging 
for the facuity member. Some of these, she suggests ai?e ne^ roles; 
but others are roles long perceived by some teachers but which now 
demand much greater emphasis. , / 

Traditionally, the professQr has been a ^eacher; now he/she must- 
also be a learner. By inferences drawn from other parts of her addr^ss^^ . 
Sister Joel'suggests' that the role of learner is made necessary by the ♦ 

need to keep abreast of *the flow of new information, to absorb mo^e 

^ • » • I 

knowledge about the? background and capacities of students, and to relate 

^ * ' ... 

the teachings to the society in which the educational process takes place. 

"When I am a pr^ofessor, I decide wh^t I will teach. But in some 
of th^ newer programs I do not have th^t authority. Someone. else may 
decide a curriculum committee, a^ proposal director. 

'*As a professor I decide who gets the credit in my course.* In 
some of the newer programs, there is an external examining group.." ' * , 

Sister Joel emphasized a changing emphasis on teacher accoui|tability. 
In part, at least, this change id a reflection of the consiimer fnovemeni 



,|.n society, Whert you look af som6 of the things a^out which students 
';,are protesting, they may seem trivial. Yet in r^Iity, they piay be 
I' hiding the re^ question in the student's mind:, "H^w does a, stiftdent' 
say to a world-famous professor, thp author of ten books, »Biit you 
aren't teaching me' ? " : ' 

J 'Today, I'm not accountable to my students; but I am responsible 
to them, Not only must I be an expert in rhy subject, but I must be 
able to answer affirnhatively, ''Do I know how to communicate what I 
know to the students?" Anci still further, "Am I able to develop in that . 

student' the same kinji of skills that have made me a scholar?" Students ,.* 

* \ 

like professors, need to learn how-to be able tb analyze, tp synthesize, 
to quantify data, to be able to reckon with not only personal values but " 
also thfe values opeiative in society, to learn how to process data in 

' : ' . 

groups,- to come to ^ecisions about data through group inte*ra'ctioh. 

But here's research that should warm yotir hearts. Studies of 
the effectiveness of teaching tend to show-^hat wften ^students did their best 
had nothini; to'^do with whether it was in an ^pen classroom, whether a 
. vatriety of visuals and other materials were available, or whether the . 
deliverer was through the lastest instruments of technology. VTh6 most 
^critical variable was the interaction\that the student Had with the. teacher,' 
"So, even though we are talking about. new roles for the professor, 
tfcere is no way that we can abdicate that rfe^ponsilbility for interaction. 

o • • * ' , • . ; ■- . ■ 

The functions of teaching, advising]-, assessment M?hich -we havie always 
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* had must simply be raised to a new level of refineipent. " 

Sistfer Joel indicated Jier conviction that in college teaching it 
is becoming increasingly imperative th^t the professor knoy^ more about 
thp students ajd adapt his/her approaches accordingly, "As the natpre ' 
of your studentS'changes;' she said, "You are going tt) play multiple 

roles if you want to teach. You will find yourself constantly doing 

» - ^ „ ^ . . ' 

something differently than iri the^ast. You will pay more attention to 

what af;e ^e settings in which learning occurs' " Thus she Envisions an 

educational procedure involving more field trips, more out-of-the-classroom 

/^projects, more studfeht^ involvement in what takes place. This intensified - 

aspi€«*of the rol'^ of professor, she believes /ttiust "coroe from your ^ 

, personal convictions of how you are really going to effect learning in thosel 
• ^ u 

^.jstudents^ a. feeling that, if the itudexit has, committed biinself ta^aiu^edu^ 
catiof , 'By God, he is going to get it* 

Impact on the Institution 
Yfu cannot.talk* about changing roles for the faculty without 

reorganizin^an institution. Sister Joel pointed out some ways in which 

. ' . ^ ' *»■ • 

. adaptations are already being made. ^ \ 

^ • Advising takes more of a central ^ole in thie education process. - 

In'sbipe schools advising for the first two years has been centralized to ' 

... . , . . . . ^ . . . ^ 

give It more coherejiceji, -Adjustments in schedule must be made for 'f. 
upper level adviser-S to permit mdre,co;n8i8ien)t atteation to advisees. • f 
^ The old concept that no one vi*ew^W the teac|iing of a professor. * 

. ^ _ . ^ . ^ ^ ' • \ ' ' ;^ 

except his sttdents is feefhg dissipated. Kiculty diten efjablish seminars 



in which profes8_ors exchange views, give lectures, teach each other, 
exchange classes* 

» 

' Comnnittees are becoming more fluid; responding to changing 

needs and designed to self-destruct. 

•-- A new kind of record k^e^^g may need to be. established * 

to retain the kind of data most required for new modes of approach. . 

New and creative uaes for the library arQ b'eing injected into 
'* * * ' 

the learning system. . - 

Sister Joel concluded with this quotatiop: 
« 

^ '^The future is not a result of choices lamong-alternate paths* 
offered by the present, but a place that is created, created first in mind 

ajid will, next in actiyity. *The future is not some place we are going to, 

' ' )' * * • 

but one we are creating. " , - i . P * 
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The Total Msj^itutional Approach 

SUMkXKY OF AqSTIN COLLEGE- PANEL PRESENTATION ON THE 



/ 



TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH 

' // 



/ 



Members of the Panel 

Dr. John D. i^oseley, President, Moderator \\ 
Dr. A, J. Carlson, Associate Dean for Humanities 
Dr, Dan t/ Bedsole, Executive Vice President/and 
Dean qf the Faculty * / 

Serving as moderator fox the Austin College Case Presentation, 

President Jphn D. Moseley introduced the subject of. a. total institutional 

' — ' < 

approach to self-renewkl with the question, »»Ho^v dd you create-a College 
which will meet the challenges arising from our changing times ?»» He 
then explained that the program to follow would present the attempt oi 
college to come toXgrips with this question and to develop, structures . 
modes of operation Suitable to this institution as a me^.ns of on^going 



one 
and 



aftd c 



pntiiruous adaptation to t\i€ challenges of the future. 



The approach taken ^ Austin-College involved many problems, 
and it would not be suitable "tor every kinti of college or university. 
But for us it seemed the only reasonable and realistic approach was^ 
to emphasize a comprehensive partnership style of operation in a 
strategy to utilize the total resources' to accomplish program and 
' institutional goald. ' - \^ * ' 



Involvement of the^total community- ^trustees,, administrators, 
faculty, staff, and students --had to "be achieved. To build ancl 
maintain the kind oJ( college envisioned,^ \ am convinced, must st^rt 
with the trustees; and I will falk for a tiine about our Board of 
Trustees. Then Dri Jack Carlson, Assbcfiate Dean and Chairman- 
of the Humanities A^ea, will explain the evolution of our new 
acadegiic program ^ith its involvement of faculty and students. Dr. 
Dan Bedsole, Executive Vice President and Dean of the Faculty, , 
will the* tell about th|e Career -Development Program, which is 
designed to permit continuous professii:>nal growth the faculty f 
member^ . . , 



5i 
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The Role of the Trustees 
Summary of remarks by Dr. Moseley 
When an individual is invited 4u> become a member of the Board 
of Trustees, I believe strohgly that he or she should he confronted 
with tRe real situation, to know what will^be^xpected from the trustee, 

Thislmeans that the' potential trustee for Austin College is 
invited to h^cdme a member of a working Board, committed to the 
Charter^jrBsponsibilities, the leadership responstbilities, and in o^r 
case the Covenant agreement with the Church* THe"Board is now a 

I 

self-perpetuating,^ self-disciplining Board with excused absences and 
a review of Board performance as a part of their procedure. Thus the 
Board invites others to join in the educational enterprise they ii^ite 
a president, a faculty, a staff, and students to join' an exciting educational 
venture.. This* procedure establishes a kind of partnerahip relation 
between the Board and those who accept the invitation, and this partner- 
ship style or approach affects the tone and the way the College does its 

, 0 

t 

business.^ Policy is not so niuch a pronouncement as it is a process of 
working out what should be done in tjie best interest of the College, \ 

President Moseley then uspd transparencies of charts and diagiiams 
in explaining the separate structures of the Corporate Offic e and the 
Executive Ofiice, the*neW approach to cqnstituency relations, and the 
structuring of Board activiti^tf around^a cycle <rfHfevtew of major areas ' 

~ — '(7 > . I 

of their* responsibility. Together with the Executive Commitfee which \ 
may act for the Board between meetings, there ai:e three standii>^ 1 



tommittees -- DeveloponpntJ Business Affairs, and Education. Each 

■ ' ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ 

'of these Committees Ms |the/ special fjanction once in eacl} four-year \" 

cycle of leading a Trustee. Workshop, hela in the summer and devoted 

to a review in depth of progress and planning in its area of resp(3m8ibilLty. 

Thus the 1974 Workshop was focused on progress and planning , in tJie 

area of Development, and the^l975 Workshop on Business Affairs. The 

1976 Workshop will focus on.th^ Educational Program, and theH^77 

Workshop on Administration and the Executive Office. ^ 

Emphasis was given to tTie usefulness of this cycler of review 

not only in organizing the work of the Board of Trustees and^assuring 

a regular review of all aspecfsf of the College, but also in scheduljlng 

the staff work ay6 preparation of evaluations,, analyses, reports, [and 

projections for the us-eof the Board in its Workshops^, 

^ -Involvement of Faculty and Students 



Summary of itemarks by Dr. A. J, Carlson 

Dr. Carlson emphasized that in effecting a comprehensive jrhange 
in academic approach throughout a college it becomes necessary to* 
develop a spirit of cooperation and involvement among all segments of 
the camptis community trustees, administlration, taculty,.^ and staff 
and studenfsT "Slthbugh Austin ^ College had tri ed a var iety of strategies 
for^ devjBl oping this spirit during previous years, the present, strategy 
developed most directly out of the 1970-71 effort called OPJENS (Operation: 



Planning Educational Next Steps). ^ o ' 

, If * 

At the beginning of the OPENS Process, four task forces were 
established involving faculty, students, and administrators, mixing ^ 
them in an alignment differing from traditional committee assignments. 
These task forces were designated "Committees of tne Future" and tfiey 



were largely\respbnsible for developing the notiows that finally emerged 



in the IDEAS curricufum legislated by the facultj^ 

Implementation of the IDEAS curriculUml then becaine the majoi 
objective of thp Total Institutional .Project (r972-76), partly funded by 



NEH and NSF. 



A Project Office was established with a Director, Coordi- 



nator, and appropriate staff. Back-up support was provided through 
three Resource Service Units Educational Resources, Interactive 
Computing, a:ad Development Research and Evaluation. 

A major for ce in the Total Institutional Project consisted of a 
series of six week *Summei* Resource Laboratories (one each summer). 

* % 

Each Laboratory involved about 40 students and 60 faculty members, 

working on curricalar organization^ course syllabi, teaching^/learning 

methods, educational resourced. An Advisory Panel of qutside educators 

and consultants wa& appointed and brought into, service. The f^th anniver 

sary oirthe college coincidently fell within this period; so the admitiistratio 

appointed a Committee of 125, drawn from scholars and educators in 

other institutions and from coristituencyl groups, ' This Committee's pent 

more than a year in evaluation of the ..various. aciMemic units within Austin 

* * * 

College. , • * <- / , 
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^ The Notion of Partnership « » • . 

''The interaction in the Stunmer Resource Laboratories on both 
curricular and co-curricular plans, it jeems to me, went very far in 
creating a climate which involved at least three elements that'lead 
toward Our notion of p)a^tnership or- cooperati<jn, '' Dr. -Carlson said. 
He described these elements as follows:' «> 



Erflightened self 



■ yiterest* The Project Director, Dr. Frank 



Edwards'* believed firnnly that if a facility member could see that some-' 
of the new'^ideas were "in the faculty's best interest, these changijig task|^ 

and roles would be rendered acceptable. Certainly, individuals still 

"I 

look to their organization (or institution)*fDr a sense of their defined 
roles and theix personal identity amidst continued changes; and thus they 
are I'elieved of anxious xincertainty- By inference Dr. Carlson intimated 
that the same reasoning woifld apply in winning student support. 

More sharply defined institutional needs as determinants of the 
academic, curriculum and academic calendar : Clearly undei^ood needs ^ 
tend to make responsive changes seem reasonable and necessary. 

Governance and managenvent of the college that seem responsive 
^o change and fair jn^tfte distribution of the burdens of change r^' Achievement 
of this fair distribution. Dr. Carlson emphasized, is a difficult task;. 
* 'Anyone who has begun to add up the amotint of direct involverrtent by 
fatuity in departmental courses, core. programs, mentor advising roles; 
is in^mediately strtfck by the potential faculty workload profclem, " heisaid. - 



Dr. Caxlsdh displayed to his audience an example work-load * 
matrix design'^'such as is filled out for each member of the Austin College 
faculty. Thes^ork-load*is measured in terms of "bxxilding blocks, '' with 
a block for each significant assignment. For example, the matrix sheet 

^of a specific faculty member will show a basic '*block" ta indicate res- 
ponsibility to the major academic department as a teacher^ Another 
block will indicate the facility member^s participation in a core or inter- 
disciplinary course, anolsher if the faculty ^ember is charged with . 
direction of a special program, anofher showing the extent of the teacher 
mentor obligations, and others* from a long list of potential assignments. 
"You are always amazed, sometimes awestruck, by the niimber of things 
that faculty members do, " Dr. Carlson said. Each faculty member's 

' matrix workload is examii^ed by deans and other administrators in ah 

effort to bring about a fair distribution of the burdens. With the finan^cial 

• ♦ * 

aid of the Kellogg Foundation, .and through interaction in developing and . 
using the work-loaM matrix, Austin College for the'past three years has 
been attempting to develop a Program Management System. 

Mbving Ahead; What Comes after the T6tal Institutional Project? 

During 1975-76 all the Prograrn Directors in Austin College -- 

# 

that is directors 6f all academic units have been requested to submit 

a Program lllanagement Statement, asking for perspectives of their 

S > , 

programs for the past five year a: (1) What are Hie critical changes 
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that have taken plafce in the program unit dtiring the. life x)f the Total 
Institutional Project? (2) The, goals or critical. concerns for what should 
be ahead in the pjrogram^ (3) The reso\irces the program director is 
going to need? (4) What: priorities does he or She t>lace on emerging 
developments in the next -five years? What time table do 'they foresee 
in achieving the various goals? The Program\Director, with his faculty ^ 
and program shari^i^ committee, are asked to express these ideas in 
the jjerm s that are fnost pibmfortable to them, rather than thrpugh filling 
out a uniform and prescribed form, ^ 

A Self -Study of Austin College, conducted as an alternative approach 
to the Iraditional self- study required by* the South^n Association, is being 

prepared. The Southern. Association opened the possibility for an institution 

\ - \ 

tof>roposea non-traditional self-study; and^Austin College made such a 
plroposar. The Tofel Institutional Project*and the reporTs emerging frpm 

it will constitute a significant part of this self-study. Already nearly 

* ' ' \ 

forty f efforts have been.received from Program Dir^ctOM,»and more will 
i>e forthcoming,* The Self-Study analysi^, with int3t<>djictory. materials 

added, will b£*presented to a Southern Association vis itinj^^ team next fall 

- ^ 

to conrxpletis a non-traditional self -study. ' 

^- . - ' . 

* In June^ \}^^^» Education Committee of the Board of Trustees 

4vill conduct a trustee workshop on the topic of education. This workshop . 

\ 

will concentrate on»W study of the foldings of the Total Institutional Project 

■ ■'• • V 

. an4 the proposals growling out of timt enterprise. * « 
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As one of the outgrowths of the Total Institutional Project, we 
look forward to the completed installation of the Program Management 
System, hoping that this system will provide the incentive for a continuOixs 

process of whajtw^ are calling "Self-RenewaL " 

/ - ■ 

^-^^^ Career Development Program 

Summary of remarks by Dr, Dan T.» Bedsole 

Any college which^^mbajk^ on pervasive change needs to consider 

the impact such change will have on its faculty and staf^,. We tried to 

anticipate this impact. I think we really didn't anticipate adeqiaately, b\it 

we are certainly trying now to respond to the need._ Before installing our 

new educationaTprogram, back in Janiaary 1972, we set up an advisory 

committee of twelve faculty members. After an extended period of dis- 

» ♦ 

cussions there evolved our presents Career Development Program. 

The Career Development Program at Austin College involves the 
entire faculty and administrative staff. Each per9on is required to work 
out and attain approval for a carefully considered long -range, car eer*^^ 
development plan. The individual then is expected to conscientiously foHOT 
that plan, revising it as needed, throughout his service at Austin College. 

For the faculty member this plan meahs that? each teacher, whither 
tenured or not, works out at fouf -year intervals a {negotiated statement 
of career plans and aspirations for continued professional development, 
with ehiphasis on his creative role as an effective teacher and faculty 
member during the five-year period ahead. This plan requires careful 



analysis of one's roles and responsibilities, as well ^s professional 

\ * 

status. It necessitates the establishinent i f long-range*and intermediate 
goalB% and the projection of steps toward their accomplishment. The 
Career Development process is individualized and thus need not be 
the same ior any two persons. 

A key person in this process is the Area Chairman, who typically 
serves as career development. advisor for the individual faculty member 
teaching within the chairman's academic area. Chairman and faculty 
member sit down together at least once a year to consider the faculty 
member's situation, aspirations, types of programs in which he or she 
is particularly interested, possible avenues for self-renewal that may be 
opened for that faculty member. 

Working witTi the system, -also, is £)r. Virginia Love, who has ' ^ ' 
been appointed to a position called Faculty Career Planning Counselor. 
We thought it important to have a person outside the administrative chain 
wh6 could talk with faculty members on a tsonfidential basis, who could 
advise them and be attentive to their concerns. In Dr. Love we have a 
person who is very sensitive to personal communication and mid-career crises. 
She also k«eps informed about various opportunities for self -^renewal. - 
^ Implicit in the process is the commitment of the College td support 

self- renewal efforts on the part of the faculty member,, to the limits that 
such support can be mustered. When a faculty has befen hea'vily^ involved 
in the burdens of change, as ours have, it is iftiprortant to provide for * 



study leaved and sabbaticals which are planned sq that individrials can 

be renewed in their 4i8ciplines and teaching fields, a-nd can do things 

^x^hich make th^ni more creative. We want to support research-, writing 

and publication, faculty exchanges, and va^rious types of creative activities 

such as attendance at conferences, workshops, institutes, training courses, 

and visits to other colleges and universities. * • 

We !iave found that short-term leaves are often more satisfactory 

to our faculty than longer sabbaticals. It is often difficult to take a 

semester or longer away from local situations, family,, home. But often 

a faculty membei- can fruitfully use a seven-week period in the fallpr 

spring, or a whole summer. In other words we are trying to adjust the. 

time period to the best convenience of the faculty member. We have been 

% 

able to secure financial support in the amoiint of $50, 000 per year for special 
\inderwriting of individual self-renewal through this process. 

The Career Development Program, pbviously, is a part of a reward 
structure. We seek to ^mpliasize that rewards are not just in terms of 
promotion in rank or salary. , 

*' You might a^k: How id the process ,wprking? 
' So far about thj^ee -fourths of the faculty have developed long-range 

Ji • • 

career- plans and are updating. them periodically^ Many including both 
^ho84^^ho have completed a plan and^hose who are still struggling with 
.one are doing thi/ sort* of thing for the first time. Some find^it some- 
what traumatic. But faculty in general have testified that they have found ^ * 
the process beneficial. One.of the^^gr^atest benefits is in improved* communi- 



cations between faculty members and administrative officials. We think 
the program has gotten off to a good start. 

. What We have Learned from Our Exp/sriences 
Summary of remarks l)y Dr. Moseley 

In trying to pull all of this togethei? and summarize what we have 

r 

4earned from our experiences » I am just going to list what rriight be 
some elements of a total institutional approach to self-renewai. The 
first is institutional commitment . If the BoaLrd^0f'^uBtee8, if th^^^^Tculty, 
if the institution itself is not really , committed to undertake sucli an approach, 
don't touch it. Second, you must have tWkind of leadey;g)iip and structures 
that really get the people involved in^ndling specific a^signmeiits of 



responsibility and in learning w^s of working together. Thro^H that 
must come a creative climatei hat builds trust and mutual concern to 
really see the mutual concerds and to build trust with one another in the 
process, A cycle of program and operational review /-we haven't used 
much the term "accountability" in this presentation/ but it's going abroad 
in higher education a great deal. If we have a cycle ^df program of review 
for the Board of Trustees so that once every four yeariB they Kave looked 
in detail at (each part of it, that backs up -- that makes' each of those 
administrative units get' ready for the Board of Trustees.. Getting ready . 
to say what we've 4one and where we are and where we're going is more 
important almost than what the Board does. It's not4nough just to do 
Oat in the ceidral administration but in each one of .those programs 



the building blocks that Jack Carlson was referring to«».- program analysis, 

projections, and really a creative approach ^ How can We do this better? 

* 

What's happening in the field? All of the ideas that can be pulled together 
therev And then we must recognize in all that is new that we are changing 
as individuals ^- individual rene^yaL We^ve talked a lot about the difficulty 

of faculty renewal. Let me tell you sortie administrative renewal is pretty 

i 

i 

tough, too. I have had to ghange my role as president. I'can^tbe the 
kind of president I was when I first came here or even in mid -stream., So'= ' 
I have to change and that doesn't come easily. I am mo^ •sympathetic with 
the whole problem, but it is a matter of individuals facing up to it. And 
then^ /finally, it seems tome, outside assistance for self-renewaL We 
had an Advisory Panel that was very helpful. We had a 125th Anniversary 
Commission that looked over our shoulders.- We've had ail sorts of people 
helping us. But I am sure that if we had had people who had gone through 
some of this, we could have shortened otfr .time and been reassured that 
the pain would ^onetime soon go away, and that we could gpt on with the 
business and be happy about the result. 
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The Total Institutional Approach . '• ' 

•- • - A 

PARTICIPANT REACTIONS TO THE CASE STJUDY PJIESENTATION 

e ^ - 

Following the presentations' by prs. Moleley, Bedsole, and 

Carlson, the participants were divided into fonilgroups on the topics of 

{ly Governance and the Program Management System. (2) The Total 

Institutional Approach to Self-Renewal. (3) The 'Career Development . '• 

Program, and (4) The Process of The Project and the t'se of Outside 

Resources. These groups exchanged questions and comtnents for about . 

thirty minutes and then each participant shifted to a different topical • ' 

group for another thirty minutes before coming.back together in general 

V* • • ' 

session. Mrs. Edith W. Seaphore. newly appointed President of the 
National Training Laboratory and a methber otthe Advisory Panel of ^ 
^the Austin College Project, \dsite'^d alnon^ the various groups and after- . 
ward presented a report of some highlkht^ of 1^^^ topical group dis- ' 
cussions'and her reflections" on the entiAe conference. ' ' ' 

Report of Interaction on Institutic^al Se lf -Renewal 

\ ' * 

- Sumniary«of remarks 'by Mrs. Edith W, Seashore 

\ ' 

First, I would like to say a few words about this^ morning's 

discussiori and sonrve of yout reactibnfe to it. 

The first reaction was *T«ll»u« about Program Management agdin 

' • \ ' *• 

and about Program' Directors and ab6ut Progrim* Executives./' There is ^ 

n<r=^^' to fully understand thej^ew-'go^^rmftce knd management structure 

* ' » ' ' • 1 * » 

in haJlf aftrhour. It really, does make sense,, burit is a*n involved proc€5B|^/ 

It is an attempt to give more of the. responsibifiiies for the running of the 
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college programs directly to the faculty in those programs and to insure 
.continued self-renewal; and it is' difficult to get it underway. .The goals 
' and directions of the system and the fact that Austin Cpllege is working 
haj'd at gettiilg it underway these are wliat most of us will remember 
a*bout th6 Program Management System. 

' * ' Self-Renewal. ^ The que^ion that was asked of John Moseley 
several times is, .''Where does it start?'' ^Jhat is a hard question to 
answer. Some say that it starts with the Board of Trustees, sfeme say 
with the faculty. . Aroiind'h^f e, ^many people say that it starts with the 
« President^ But there^'s* nb question that there^is a gr^at deaj.of commit- 
mejit"--- commitment frpfn everybody and we have seen that in thege two 

days. 'Recognizing that President Moseley sees. himself in a new role,'* 

* • » ' 

. fhe question' was ask^ed whether others perceived him that w^y.*, I thirtk* 

' . ' ' " / X ; : . 

that is one tDf^the thitxgs he means -^^hen.he says that^lie knows how" d if It i cult 

' ^ ' ' / " * 

it is to'change. ' It ts not orlly to chang^e your owq way of beraving, but 
also to change other people's perceptions of your behavior. .A point that 
was Jidded by.th^ visitor's wa6 that communicating this project' effet:tivejy 
botli internally and externally is terribly important. Of cbv^rse this is 
the bciginning o"f dqing Just 'that for the externa^l community. 

■ / ■ . • . . 

Career Development . There were a number of questiojns regard- 
ing the faculty coordinatot for Career Developmen}:. She is traihed as 

■ ' ■ ' " ■ / • 

a psyc*hol»gist and i$^ up-to-date aa grants, special studies, and activities 
like that. Career D^evelopmerit seems to have captured tKe interest of 
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some who are instituting, or thinking of instituting, this kind of program 

. ' • \ ^ 

in their own, colleges. "Another question that was asked was, '»Can faculty 

1 ' 

break out of what they a re 'doing and go into aopiething q^ite different 
in their career development?" I think that maVr iurn Out for some to be 
a reality. That can happen with development,! and I think that is.going 
to be one of the things that the faculty wilf cjonle to see% 

Project Processes and Outside Resources. Jhere w^'s a good 
deal of discussion^ the importance of the Surrmer Resource L»aboratory 
over the four -year period and the importance x)f bringing consultants 
into that laboratory to work with students, faculty, and administi-ators 
^U'at.the"' sa^e time. There was feome concern aboiit whether that'^ind 
of 'opportunity for^ students, and faculty to work together and to work with 
outside. consultants *wotild be continued. Another ^question that was asked* 
was "HRw was fhe .Advisory Panel kept informed^anfl Jhow, often did they 
m^e't?"^ We mfet twice a year fbr three years, and we were kept extensively 

A. ^ • I 

ixoformed. We 'We^e prepared for each meeting as tbough we wer0 coming 
•to^a site visit. From time to^time, Inosf of us also dropped in between 
'meetinga to spfenS som-e time on campus to follow the ^jctivities of the 
camptj^s that had taken on a special -interest for^us. Anid in my ):ase, the 
Svimmer Rfe3ource Laboratory ^and Program Management are the two that 
I picked up as of particular inter est^o me. 1 * . 

That is a very brief capsule of Some of the questij^ns you have . , 
a(sked. And in the contextrof soirie of the •questions^ I tried to give Very 
jrief an^'wers to a few of .th'em. I hope that theiy will stimulMe you to* . ' 



continue to ask questions and to look for answers. 

• Now a few words 'about the past two dsys. The first thing that 
came to my mind is that*we have had a wonderful time, Tthink it is 
important to be able to say that about a conference. In many >^ays, it 
has all jeen quite extraordinary. Imagine sending out 200 invitations 
and having 150 guests arrive! Especially with our schedules and this 
time of the year! Imagin'e even being so expited and committed in what 
you* re into that you can invite top educators to come look at it. And. then 
imagine most of all keeping all of us on schedule for two,^>^hole days. 
That is a tribute both to the organization of the conference, and also to 
the cooperation of all of us and probably our wanting to be where all the 

action was* at the right time. 

Most of those of you with whom I spoke haVe been both elated and 
frustrated you have befen, elated because of the stimulating company 

you have enjoyed and fron; being so royally entertained. But you have 

\ ^ 
bean frustrated, ai^ I have been, not to have had more time to pursue 

some of the deta-ils and issues arpund the Austin College prpgram and 

not to hav§^ b^en ^ble to share with othifers some of your own innovations. 

.That is often the problem of a. t^vo-day conference. I have also discovered 

that it is the problem of a .5-day conference^ or a 2-w,eek conference. So 

those kinds of frustrations are where we generally leave experiences like 

these. vBy the-time.you get to the end, you realize what you would have - 

really liked to have known, and wish that that had cof»e-a4 the beginnings 

But as I listene'd. to -today's session, it^seemed to me that it was coming 



at the right time. . I was able tp understand better where the pieces fell, 

• — 
having stl-uggled with them earlier. * 

1 I think that this should be the start of many rtiote ^conferences 

i " ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ ' 

where an in&tj^^tion can stimulate our thoughts as to the way we look * 
at how we are doing things and possibly consider our own self-renewaL 
We are all into a process which continues.^ Even though many are ex- 
hausted here at Austin, I know that they, too, believe they ar^e into a 
process that they will continue to evaltiate and I hope will contiilue to 
change. We actually don^t live with problems that can be solved these 
days, j^but we liv^ with predicaments that have to constantly be dealt with. 
And that is a different way to Jook at the kinds of question^B we've raised. 
They aren^t even questions in some ways they are predicaments that 
we airtace* The 'experience of dealing with those predicaments through 
the process that Austin College has been into is one of the things that they 
haye wanted to, communicate to you during these two days. 

What I would like to do now is som,ething we haven/t done. enough 
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of during this conference, but we don^t want to le^ve withbut having a 
chance to do that and that is to hear ftom some of the rest of you. ^o 
take a few minutes to have you share with us some of your reactions to 

the Conference, some of the questions you-ase still left with, and^^also, 

' , ' ' ' ' 

very importantly, ways in which Austin College can continue this coopera 

tive venture, sharing what it has been. into these last four years. There 

are. all sorts of ways of disseminating information tnafty ^of.them most 

ineffective. If you have any ways that you know of thaf would be more ^ 



exciting and ways in which Austin College, can continue tb^cooperate 
with you, we ^certainly would like to heaT them. So let^s' get some 
comments from you. \- ' / ' ' » 

* j|c s|c J|C ^ ' . * 

Participeht responses in the generaLsessyo^n were quite varied 

within the range suggested by Mrs. Seashore. A number of participants 

endorsed the idea of furth^er conferences for inter institutional sharing 

with Several emphasizing the desire to lo6k aTother institutional case 

f 

•studies. Some suggested that furfher such, conferences might be most 
useful if^th^re ware less variety in the kinds of institutions represented. 
Some svf ge5te(J that 'conferences involving institutional teams of faculty, 
students, and administrators might be Especially helpful. . J. 

Among the topics identified for special attenti^ in such coherences 
were (1) planning Und staffing interdisciplinary studies, (2) ways of 
selecting and educating members df ^governing boards, (3) ways of ^ 
measuring what students actually get from their college experiences, 
(4) reconsidering the scope of what is credited as legitimate college 
experience, (5) progralmfs for fatuity development including la pulty 
exchange, (6) ways of understanding a n|d quantifying the elements of 
fac\ilty work-loady (7) ways'of simplifying the handling of management 

1 



data, and (^Y^lwkys of evaluating what different institutions are doing in 
^ terms of their different institutional r^les and missions'. 
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THE F^^VRE ROWt OF LIBERAL AKTS COLLEGES 



SvUnin^y of remarks by Di-. Landrum R. Boiling \^ 
• ) » S N 

ke to aj>proach the topic ^of t 
le basis^of 



"I would like to aj>proach the topic ^of the future of liberal 
arts colleges on the basis^of the rather sober judgment that we' do 



not know what .the future of the liberal arts coHege is, and as of 
now, we cannot Icnow. ' 

On that kind of bel^nning, therefore, it seems best to approach 
.the subject by e3Q«iing the f\inct/ons a'nd tEe"values of the sm^ liberal 
arts college as it has operated in the past and as it operates today^ 
By s<i) doing we can seeK to determine whether these functions and 



values are im^>ortant en^uglKip^an ongoing significant, way to justify 
the survival of the liberal art^ c^^t^ges in the future^] 

Some fxinctions of the liberal aifts college, eyen though well 

' , ' * •* « - 

carried out, seem not distinictive enough to form the basis alone 



an3\skills, -ai 



for future cpntinuance. 

*'A^ conveyors of information ana\skills, -as producers of 
baccalaureate degrees, these. colleges are usefiil components of the 
overall educi^ion economy. Yet the great expansioirtif the state- 
supportefi^institutions^pf higher learninjg irow &€P?m|ngly overbuilt 
in some parts of the country ^- can provide this infof miiktion and 
sViUs ^cojpveyance. , "If the chief rationale for the small, private V 
liberal arts collie rests upon.the assertion that it can do better 
work of information dissemination than can the sta£e universities^ - 



.then its future is dark indeed. ' 

In terms of cost efficiency the small liberal arts^ .collegia, 
I believe, wovdd show up better than many expect; yet the basis 
for survival cannot be built upon producing course cre^s at lower 
unit costs than public institutions* 

'*Nor should the liberal arts colleges be too sure aboiit 
building th^ir case for the future on claims abo\it being more 
imaginative, more innovative in educational methodology, " Some 
of the most creative educational experimentation in America is 
going on at^some of the community colleges. 

^'The future of-th^ Jiberal g^ts colleges, I believe>^s related 

primarily to their effectiveness in fiXlfilling the ancient comprehensive 

. . _ ' - ' _ _ _ ^ 

* mission of liberal education. That mission will remain important 

aild will become even more important as the years move ahea>i. " 

What^ia that mission? ^ , 

First, that' mission has to do with liberating; the individual 

\ / - - 

from certain burdens* certain restraint, certaiiS fears that must be 

overcome if an individual is to become 'a free and responsible person. 

* ■ t» 

"A truly liberating edturation will help the individual to diBCoyer 
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that the world does' not ravdlve''aroufid xne, that I calnnot control it 
or manipulate it to suit my private purposes, that I must accept | 
certain givens in the umversfc, that I must come to terms with my 
own finitude. *|^The study of^ literature and philosophy, religion. 



physics, history and economics, these and other disciplines help ' 
us' to^overcome some of the burdens of our inn^||||^egoceQtricity* A 
liberating, education should also help the individual to affirm' his /her • 
personhood, to discover glimpses of one^s own human potential, 

A liberating education is one that frees the individual from 
earthboundness. It stimulates a sense of wonder and awe about the 
whole universe. Thus the liberal education must create a sustained 
interest in both the sciences and the humanities so that we all come 
to have some ap||ppnation' in the intricate patterns, vast design, 
complex processes, the ongoing evolutionary, thrust of the universe* 

"A truly liberating education is one which is infused wi\h a 

sense of values. " It shoiild lead an individual to commit himself or 

fl - , ' - • 

herself to values that transcend personal appetites,, persona^^cquisi^* 

tiveness, personal ambition, personal desire for power. 

''I do believe that the future of thejiberal arti colleges depends 

upon their being able to articulate and to fulfill significantly a functiiin 

of helping staidents to come to terms with the great ultimate issues 

life. 

How do we deal with values e&ectively and creatively? It is 
done, I think, on the basis of two kinds of approaches •• (1) through 

the willingness of teachers, administrators — older folk ••to ihare^ ^ 

• ^ 

openly with younger people their own searches, th^ir own bewilderzpentV 
their own sense .d the needibr clear purpose and a£Firma1ion of value; * 



:iiin 

of\ 



and (2) through the way we liye^* tiirough example^ to communicate to 
others what o\ir values really mean to us* - Values are caught by 
contagion, not by exhortation* 

'*How dpes a college go about dealing with these challenges 
responsibly? I have a personal' ideas biases, perhaps I 
^ share them with you without apology^ 

If a college is to take seriously this task of communicating 
values, one of its great responsibilities is to stay small. It is very 
difficult to keep big institutions honest, and to keep them human* A 
hunger exists in so many people to break out of the superficialities 
•of our daily existence, to be oneself, dpen, honest, vulnerable! In 
a small community and a caring community such as a small 
liberal arts college may be 7- thip objective can best be^ accomplished* 



The small liberararts college to survive -Amust*be the kind 




of institution^ 6iat is concerned' to maintain and strengthJen the sens^e of 
and the experience of community* "The corporate liTi^of.the campus 
community is vital to the success of this enterprise. " Among the deep 
hufnan yearnings are to feel that you are a part of somethings that 

^>s^ something is an^ongoing enterprise^ and that what the epterprise 
is doing is worthwhile* This sense of community emerges best where 
faculty and students worl^ together, often even in menial tasks essential 
to the community. To the individual, student/ this experience of 
. developing strong persona^ relationshipil in this growii^ sense of 

/ \- ■ ■ . 




co mmuni ty prepares him to feel mor^ secure ae he enters fiie ^ 
hurly-burly >outer world. 

Experiences are worthwhile that get faculty and * 
Students out into the community work- study pro^r^ms, field 
social services,' foreign travel. The linkage between the campus 
and the outer world is tremendously important as a part of the 
student^B education. 



* * * 



What has been said is this; ^ 

♦ Though the future of liberal arts colleges cannot be 
precisely foreseen, the most promising avenue for survival is the 
continued fulfUj^jnent of the comprehensive mission of liberal education. ' 

This mission has to do with liberating the individuals 
from an egocentric approach to the world, stirring within the individual 
a sense of awareness and awe about the universe, enabling the individual 
to evolve a sense'of values. 

♦ The college may best fulfill this mission by remaimng % 
small, by strengthening the sense of a comfnunity o€ sharing and caring, 
and by relating the outer world and the campus in a meaningful way. 

Thus we perceive that the small college ought to think seriously 

about how it ciiltivates a style ofUife. ''Most of us on liberal, arts college 

t 

campuses, or any kind of college campus, will never really over the 
long run be able to maintain the kind of material life we woulctUke to 
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^become accustomed to. We are going to hav« to find ways to simpli^ 
the job that we do, --to reduce our demands. " .^T^iiff does not rsiean 
I am asking that salart^ be cut; but rather that we look honestly at 
how we may^'s^ixipplify the job that we do, and th^t we do not create "^^^ 
unlimited exjiectations on how we will become more plush and richer 
year by year. Within this style of life, also, it is important that we 
challenge each other about questions of value, that we strive to av^id 
pretenses and pious platitudes, that we recognize the right of the young 
to challenge the older generation about their inherited values, ^but 
that the faculty preserve the right to challenge unwarranted assumptions, 

■ '.^ V 

hiv^jk particular sense of commitment to the maintenance of- 
the sma ftjf^'^late liberal arts college. If it really does its job, if 
it manjkges its' affairs with responsibility and frugality, if it has cleanly 

in mind what its central purpose is. And if it works likef'hell, I am 

* •* « 

convinced it will survive'with distinction. *^ • 



\ 
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PART m • SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANT RESPONSES 

The Invitational Conference e^igaged tlie participation of a large v'^ 
and varied group of distinguished edutators, as shown in the list of 
participant in this section. The structure of the Conference was 
intended to stimulate as well as to guide their active participatipn. This 
section of the report is fooused on the reactions and responses of the 
participants » siimmarized from two different sources: through the 
leadership of the twelve small discussion groups that met during^he^ 
morning and afternoon of Friday, March 26, and through written responses 
t6 questionnaires. 



Participant Reactions in Discussion Groups 



The largest portion of one full day of the conference was spent in 
two sessions of small discussion groups which focused on changing tasks 
and roles first for students and then for faculty. Each discussion petiod 

• \ , . ' ■ ■ ~ 

followed a group presentation on how Austin had dealt with these issues 
in their total institutionaJL. project. Cdnference participants were divided 
into groups ranging in size from seven to twelve and composed of repre- 
sentatives from like institutions, i. e, liberal arts colleges^ priimte 
universities » public colleges and xiniversitie^; and agencies and prganis&a- 
tiox^y such as consortia, federal offices and natioxiial boards or projects.. 

A. pervading reaction discernable across all the groups was a strong 
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sense of gratitude to Austin College for its willingness to^hare openly 

the lessons learned and the progress made in dealing with the develop- 

ment of a new program over the pastfive years. There was general - ^ 

excitement about the conference being built around the type of case study 

presented by Austin. Another general reaction discernable throughout 

the discussion groups was the realization that Austin has i^ot solved all 

the problems or arrived at dramatic new insights. unheard of elsewhere. 

On the contrary, a good bit of discussion centered around the point that 

« 

Austin College may not be so vel"y different ft-om many other places, 

except for the fact that program development had been dealt with in a ' . 

total systematic way. Discussions indicated that conferees were getting 

new ideas to take ba.ck home and werd gaining new insights into changing 

circxumstances and crucial questions to be asked. 

Throughout the day discussants seemed to remain preoccupied' with 

the questions of transference to their own settings. There were constant 

probing questions addressed to the Austin resource persons specifically 

about institutional characteristics and the sense of comm\Hiity that seems 

to exist at Austin. The concern for most participants was whether similar 

; new developmlents can be^achieved in other settings, particularly where , - 

size and circtunstances inliibit, the development of a close-knit residential 

community. In other words the question still being asked at the close of 

discussions was, **Will this kind of program .work >*ith-a more heterogeneous 

« 

student and faculty g^oup?" , . - 



Focus on S tudents * ' ' 

, The opening discussion p'eriod focused on| the conference theme, 
.as it related to students, but most of the groups iegah by questioning 
whether there are new tasks and rbles for student^ or wjiether, instead, 
we are seeing a shifting. emphasis t)n moving students from passive to 
active learner fe. This speculation caused nearly'all the groups to begin 
i with a discussion of faculty.roles and 4:o^deal with the question of 'how 
■ to help or prod faculty to change so that they can work More successfully 
with today's students and this, changing emphasis.. 

Whether they thought it was. a new task and role, or merely a 
shifting emphasis, most groups seemed to agree that\the major new 
consideration about today's students is their apparent ^esire^to be more 
active participants in decision making regarding th«ir <^tt lives and their 
own education. The discussions centered around the poi\it that today's 

^tudents want and need the experience <#f assuming responsibility fpr 

* •'^^ t" * ^ 
making their own choices. One group Concluded that greater. student 

/ * * 

* I ' * 

involvement in his or her own educati<^^is perhaps the primary new 

element/in higher education todc^y. ^ 

' . . / ' ' ^ ' / ' ' " ^ 

The discussion -groyjprfelt that t^ie Austih College program Success- 
... / ■ ' ^ ^ \ ' 

fully involved students as active, self -directed, independent participants 



to a great^xtent because oi the strong sense of community at Austin College, 
and the/specially dep^ed rfii^ntor program. These two elements were / 
'not seen as 4Tjj;^irMy independent, however. The mentor program doubtless 



has a ffj^tr'deal to do^th the existence of a strong s^ns^ of cammunit^y. 
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Lie ' / ^ . 



But many participant^ se;emed continually concerned abojit whethef the 

Austin program wqrks because of speciaj circumstanc'es at this institu- 

tion and if so, whether such a program could succeed under other' 

circumstances. Some o'f the questions asked, for example were: 

Does the mentor pnograrr; require a homogeneous student 
body? 'Would it work with a heterogeneous student body?*' 
(Several Austin officials maintained that the College has a^ 
• heterogeneous^ not homogene'ous, student body. ) ;\ / 

Are there certain assumptions about readiness for the 
mentor program? Does the program require students who 
avf highly ^ngtivated? Can it serv^ those, who have batfic 
skills weaknesses ? • . ' \ , ^ ^ 

Can there be meaningful sfudent involvement* at largef , 
institutions where a sense of community is more difficult 
to achieve? • ^ " . 

A Jew participants wondered about the success of the Austin 

proglram, foV example, in developing a genuine sense of c'oinm^unity and . 

•societal responsibility in view of the great emphasis placed on the 

individual. Some woAdered if stude;nts were fookin/ more closely ^it 

their own ya4ues, or at Austin'^ values^ Otfiers were concerned with the* 

question of evaluation^ especially evaluation bf student outcomes, and 

suggested the need for hard evidence .to indicate how well th*e Austin 

College program has sXicceeded. 

• * " "* . . 

Finally, a number of the discussions dealt with concerns a.bout 
focusing too much on new tasks and roles for s^tudents to the possible 
detriment of the traditional liberal arts. Some felt th^tt students who are 
more career oriented today confuse the Aeed for work skills with a 



rejection of liberal learrning. < One group sugge$ted that there is a , ' ^ 
need-f^ colleges' to define liberal education more carefully and to ' ' - 
j)oint out its .relevance and impprtance to future vocational and leikure^ 
pursuits. This giToup felt it important that colleges not lose sight of * 
their own integrity in adapting to current conceptions of changing . 
students' learning tasks ^nd roles/. They suggested also lhat (n reality 
the real chajige has been in the process and in the setting in which tasks 
and roles must be perforlmed. ^ c. 

Focus on f^aculty • ^ • . 

Group discussions about fa c;iilty generally revolved around the^ 
point that the Austin College 'faculty member's role is now vastly- different 
from the traditional fa'culty role.. ^This wa^ recognized because the 
Austin curriculum is so directed to «tud«nt tieeds and because this €3t- ' 
perience demandg and cultivates increased -student panticipation in the ' 
ongoing educational program. Discussion grouf) m^^bers concluded that 
the characteristic difference in role resutts ^roij/^hd. fact^'^ the Austin 
ficulty member bears a large 'institutional res6onsibilTt/y''along with the 
tra'ditiiinal disciplinary responsibility, . A"^ one group stated it,' the Austin 
program requires the faculty to become'^ more person-centered than 
discipline centered. * . / ^* * . • - ^ . 

■ ■ . " - . " . * •'" .. ' • r 

_\ Another group suggested that sincfe tjie traditionarl academic model- 
.:■ ' • . . . ■ , , . • . 

of 'preparation for gjia'duate study is not so' critical for students -today, 

we need to rethink the outcomes ofi!he educational processVand especially 



iddjess the question, 'What is undergraduate education for in today's 
/world?" *This rethinking and redesignfng of purposes will require a 
new set of faculty slcills. One group proposed that faculty v7iil n«ed 
more diagnostic ski^^^.a»nd ah,ilitie5; faculty 'must be more adept at 
distinguishing individyial differences and designing education programs ^ 



to respond to different learning needs. More personal relationship-jwitl 
students seems a major element in the role expectatio^ns for faculty inj 
the seventies. But close relationships pose coi ^licts witKthe necessity 
for grading students; the tension betjjwei;5^«ing a friend and being a judge 
will have to be r€isolved> Faculty will be Mquired also to have an 
increased a;wareness of psychological nee^s of students as students 
enter the learning proce^is." 

jThese perceptions of new tasks and roles for faculty caused - 
^Participants -to raise a number of questions and cojicerns; The first anjj 
foremost on most participants^ minds seemed to be how can institutions 
assi9t or encourage faculty to'change from their traditional- roles, to the 
newer roles? The Austin 'College summer resource lab program was 
recogniz.ed as a major element for this institution, but how does an 
iniBtitution with more limited financiar res<^urces accomplish the samPe 
task was a question repeated in several groups. An effective faculty 
reward and Evaluation systerh was seen by seyeral'^discussion groups ^as 
important for stimulating faculty development. Austin's Career Develop 
ment Program^was considered a good example fqx fulfilling this need. 
.The iss^ie of evialuating new facility roles seemed to^be of pal*ticular 



concern to several iJarticipants. It was felt that traditional molBels of 
^ scholarly evaltiation would not be appropriate in a sfetting st^h as Austin's. 
One group was concerned with the "relationship between faculty evaluation 
^jl^ development ancj. wanted to explore ^he question of how an 

evaluation system can be used to stimulate development. 

' Another major point of discussion focused on-the implications 
for a faculty member's professional career when working in an innoflhive 
program such as Austin's. One of the reactions was to question whether^ 
a faculty member could successfully move from Austin College, especially 
if he or she has developed a set of new interpersonal relationship skills 
to, the neglect of traditional pursuits of research arid publication. Is it 
fair, asked another group, to make demands on younger faculty to parti- 
cipate in programs whi^h are outside their area of professional Competence 
when they probably will not be given tenure and thus-^ay X>e out in the job 
^;Priarket in the near future? 

Another reaction that caused a great deal of group discussion 
was the rea'lizatio^ of the enormous amount of time and effort required 
of faculty to accomplish such an undertaking as the Austin project. Croup 
discussants recognized that major change has an effect on faculty morale, 
family relationships and physical well-being and concluded, that appropriate 
'Compensations to offset.these effects need to be buiU ir^to such an effort, ' 

Overall, participants in the discussion groups^jseemed quite 
favorably impressed with faculty attitudes, mcyrale, and the degree of 
change and development that has taken place at Austin. Their questions 



reflected the problems they thought would arise if similar efforts were " ~ 
attempted at their' own institutions. The conference clearly had .an 
impact on participants; th6y were constantly probing for answers to * 
their own prdblems and seeking information on how these problems 
were dealt with in Austin's Total Institutional Project. Discussion in 
.the groups continually indicated a favorable reaction to what has been 
done at Austin College and to the value of using this development as a 
case study for broader implicatiocns. 

Responses to Participant Questionnaires 

All of the participants in the Invitational Conference were asked 

to complete two'questionnaires -- one prepared by the Southern Regional 

' Education Board as an a^d in assessing the effectiveness of the Conference 

' ' - " ' , 

and in guiding the planning of further conferences, and a more extensive 

set of Work sheets prepared by Austin College for notations throughout ^ 

the Conference, The variations in marking these questionnaites and the 

open-endedness of most of the questions make a statistical summary of . 

responses unduly complex if not utterly useless, but following narrative 

siunmary may prove useful both to those who attended the.Conferefice 'and • 

to others wHo are interested in the" issue Jit was designed to address. 

Student Tasks and Roles 

' Many participants envisioned an increase in student responsibility 
for their own ed\S?ation, though sane were pessimistic abo^it how broadli 
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this de«iral34^^n<f*triay be^achievfed. Student «elf-directioit i8, iit^he ' 
words of one. respondent, an ^-'awesome burden. " Although many 
expected sttidents to become more self-directed on the average, some 

' ' • ' ^ 

made it clear that this development woxild be related tp increasing enroll- 
. ment of sono^ewhat oldei: students. Pne respond <^t anticipatoii increased 
student resistancie to the attempt to elicit self-direction, anpther . f 
Suggested that*perl^ps only*the elite can become sejf idirected, and yet 
anpther envisidned.a widening of -thg, ga^. between the motiVated and . ' 

a: ^ ' / 

immotivated student. « . 



Rest^ondents also expected even more varied student backgrounds 
"lind .routes to degrees, with 'more students outside the traditional four- 
year tracker In son>e instances this expectation was* associate^ witji a 
continxxing Litereat in vocational experiences/ <Mid in others with a>need 

' ■ ■ ' - • ' . ) ' 

for better systems of eddcational evaluation and of instituiyk>nal^ccdunt- 

--- ' ■■ - • ■ ^ - : 

ability. Undergraduate r^earch, non-clasaroom*learning« 'and student • 
participation in institutional royferhance ^isre also expected Jo increase. 
V Alao, many -respondents eWipfiitsized the futxilre-itudents' ptobable 



jtoba 

interest in a- supportive instiUjKonal community involving shared values 



V among nts memt>^rs and^ a cmceril' for^^e developiVient of the whoW^erson. 
And to some th^ relationship^ betweea students an^.their^facvdty adviseijs 
wer^ seen as critically relat4<M^ the valued of the co^nmuni^, to the 
character of the institution, and tovt)^ /htstitutiofit^ sense ssion 
Widely differing his^ttitions were ttxrriMoned for the ^tare of 
h^ghejr education, along with a ^arp increases^ the need for institutions * 
to defii^TicMT" ml s s Toffs i£l early and t^r reflect thesfe* 



tecruitmjent and selection of students. Some pointed out potential dangers 
in misleading students about mission, program, style, and effective- 
ness of the institution, Onl*'«erharked that ''students expecting teacher- 

t * 9 

centered work nnay r-elect student -centered coursed, " Another reflected ^ 
a wide-sp;-ead concern for the issue of ' Vocationalism" in' the comment ' 
that students '*mlist l^e made to realize that the prima ry jjurpose of 
^jinder.g^duate edv^atlon is not to make them'^marketable. Another 

emphasized ^he neeq for utter candor concerniag the range of decision- 

\ ^••^^ « * 

making opefi to students if they are to become self-directing-.- 

' 'One of the em^ha^es aVion^ the responses about student roles 

in the future had to do \vi^^^th^im of faculty adjustment to 

chang.ing demands and circumstances. Although the questionnaire provided 

special opp^rtuQ-ity for coji^mentms on faculty change separately, quite 

a number of respondents saw fit to. raise the issue in the place for comments 

on student role^,* As one respondent put 't,. "Faculty change ife th% K^f^ ' 

•to stndent change. ' , ' 

*" . ^ * ^ 

The clearly c]<)nnr)arit theme in the expression of pridrities for^, 
further work regarding student tastes and roles was the need for "longi- 
tudinal evaluation, ^t&ir^\^J.uation in jd^^th, ^' for "assessment of 
affective and cognitive learning. " and the like. Some respondents expli- 
citly related {'his need for evaluation to the role and f^mction of the, institu- 
tion and to its relationships M^itn students, parehts, legislatures, and 

• ■ - . * • ' • \ • 

other supportive comstituencies. \ 



* Concerning the Austin <:oiiege ^'case study^ used to prompt th^e ' * 
discussions, the focus of response was on the. broacf- scale planning 
and advising sys4m in the program titled "Individual Development" in 
which each student is assigned a faculty ''mentor. Several respondents 
indicated that their institutions had begun similar ^jprograms to broaden 
the scope of student -faculty rfJiationships. ^Some questioned the feasibilky 
of such a program in thei? institutions because of its effect on faculty 
load, and some saw this effecl eventuating in higher instructional costs. 
In general, the responses w^re positive, but with quite a number of mis- ' 
givings about any possible attempts to replicate this pro-am at institutions 
that are larger or not so predominately residential. ^ 
Faculty Tasks and Roles 

In projecting what challenges the future holds for faculty, the 
Conference participants^^id^tified a variety of issues affecting faculty 
status, skills, roles^ and needs. tK^ prepo^erance of testimony was 
that changes are not only inevitable but ar\ already undi^ay. Some 
emphasized the need for faculty to focus more sharply on effective 
teaching with increasing attention to what one respondent called "facilitation 

of learning rather than dispensing o'f information" (respondent's uiiderlinina) 

/ 

Others saw the teaching fiihction as best served through the faculty's ©♦ft 
"lifelong quest for knowlei^ge" apparently as'a role^-piodel influence. I 
Still others saw research on thte frontiers of knowledge as the mo»t 
essential function of tKe faculty in the future as well aji the present and 
p«st. Some identified burgeoning mapCg^rial responsibilities, evaluation 



accountability, antl related paperwork as a -distraction from teScliing 
effectiveness, whereas others viewed the expected increases in ^ 
^attention to management and accovintability as promising, a positive 

effect on teaching, ^ 

Several respondents connnnented on a critical need for/JiiAdership 

^ ■ .< * 

to point the directions of faculty change and to foster ^<roQperative 

f , ^ 

interchange among faculty -ranging in sVGpe f rom intr-adepartmental 

' cooperation to inter-institutional exchange. Among the responses to the 
questionnaire there was no clear and d^,ect prediction that the jacultw 
of the future would be more amenable to change, but there were quite a 
number of indications that the future would create a demand that faculty 
become more open to new procedures and more willing to learn from 
eacH other and, in the comments of some respondents, that faculty 
accept a new status in their institutions. 

A large number of respondents expressed concern about the future 
relationships betvi-een the faculty and -their institutions. On the one ha^d, 
there were indications that the faculty must become morejiwistent on , ' 
"determining the academic stance of the instituji^ " that institutions 
wUl need to give more ^'professional recognition" to faculty to foster a 
"s'elf-image as other than employee^" In this regard, there were 
warning's that the "bureaucracy of institutions" must be minimized and 

m that emphasis must be given,^o the functions of the collective faculty in 
"preserving the liberal arts. "= On the other hand, a few respondents saw 



as primary the facjolty role as managers of the learning^^nvironment, 

one respondent identifying the academic manager'as "the real 
professional. " 

'One of the special skills identified as neededby the faculty of 



e future was effectiveness in career advising, related in some 
instances to the expectation that even among liberal arts colleges there 
would be a persistent interest in direct preparation for careei||^ As 
with most other topics of comment, this expectation was not shared by 
all respondents. But there was a broadly based expectation that the 
projected further diversification of institutions would demand adjustments 
in^the faculty reward structure to reflect more accurately the mission 
of the particular institution, and a sharing of responsibility for faculty 
development betwe en the individual faculty ^nd their institutions. In tfiis 
connection and in others as well, there was in some responses a predictic 

V 

that' faculty would be called upon to undertake a more direct role in public 

r' 

relations, even to **seir* themselves and their institutions -to a society 
increasingly reluctant to be convinced of the values of higher education. 
And with all these new demands on the faculty, --one respondent raised 
the question of whether or not such demands will diminish the idl^ersity 
among^he professoriate. 

Among the respon^Jents^ priorities for further work concerning 
faculty tasks and' roles, the most fi^equently mTcntioned concern w^s an 
apparent conflict of demands between participation in ^terdiaciplinary 
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endeavors on the iDxie hand, and maintainiifg professional statiis in one's 

own disciplin^n the other hand. The workload issue was als^ reflected 

in other^'ways. Some respondents questioned the possibility of main- 

talning th^- *'freshness"'of faculty involved in heavy workloads and 

some indicated a need for assessing the costs to instructionaKpr ogr^ms 

of t^iKheavy involvement of teaching faculty either in traditional sy^tems- 

of curritular lecislation or in less traditional managerial functions. An 

I ' - . 

expressed priority apparently related to faculty load and freshness was 

the exploration of ways to maintain the vitality of programs once special 

funds for developing them had been exhausted. 

Some respondents put a high priorityMDn the development .of 

"reasonable approaches to productivit^^ata, " ways to chang,e faculty 

attitudes, ''ways to involve established laculty, "'ig^^owth contracts for ^ 

faciflty and adm^inistratdrs , " and "non-th;>cf£tening faculty evaluation. " 

On a related topic, one res pond^Mit placed a high prioji^y on a (Concern 

for a perceived 'threat to/fhe privacv>-5^:::?f^edom of faculty and students. 

Regarding faculty ta^i«?^^^d roles in the Austin College "case study, 

respondents indicated n<U)st Interest in the Career Development Program 

involving alj/faculty^ Signi^ficant numbers of responses also cited "the^^^x^^ 

agony of ^culty cli;illge" cJhe lespuiident put it), and the strategies' 

for changing faculty in the Total Institutional Project arid^ widespread 

interdisciplinary involvement. Misgivings were expressed about faculty 

f / ^ 

workload^^^ about the changes in the means bf faculty participatioh in 

ifistitutional decij|fto n8_. ' . / ( 
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Self-Renewal in Educational Institutions 

In responses to a question about what was seen as essential in 
; the future roles of their own institutions, partic^p^^fits reflected the 

wide. variety of institutions represented in the Conference, but in ways 
not essentially chauvinistic. A great deal of Emphasis was placed on 
the need for clearer definitions of institutional missions and roles in 
an everr more diversified system of higher education. But within that 
diversity and re;lated to that clarification of mission, man-^ from various 
kinds of institutions referred to the need to restore a sense of values, 
one respondent specifying that lij^eral arts value orientation is "also 
pertinent in large universities such ^s mine. 

One of the mo^t common themes in. this section was institutional' 
accoimtability and th%i>eed for better mearSCres of what. students get 
from college experience, One respondent referV^d^^to^e need*to *^beg^n . 
constru'ction of the intellectual case for the liberal arts'^ (the respondejjt's 

* - . ' , ' * y 

. underlining). Another indicated a need to broaden the scope of^wjjarf is 
consideDBd Jegitinriate college experience. Another essential several 

X . . . " ' • ' * 

X partioipants identifi«d»for their own institutions was the cultivation of ^ 

9jen8e of community ii^rest anjj^ng faculty, administrators, and students: 

and related essentials were a better-understanding of int^jp^sonal 

, relationship s and a c omprehensive plan for faculty tJevelopment. * 

^ ^ There was considerable overlapping of topics between respbnaes 
• - . ' 

to the question on essentials for the home institutions and those to question 
^ on priorities for further work on^the issues and strategies* of institutional 



self- renewal. ^ In botK there A^as an emphasis on the need for iden|iifying 

/ « • * 

the mission and role of the institution and on the need for deyeloping 
effective strategies for communicating to t^he general public the impor- 
tance of the value orientation in the liberal arts. But thje most frequent 
mentioned priority for further efforts was more interinstitutional al^aring 

jb of ideas and experiences in self-renewal. Special interest wa^ also ^ 

expressed in the sharing of information about managerr^ent^/yarems and, 
management data from institution to institution. The que/mon of^ja^iorities 

r received explicit endorsement in a few responses 5mphJ&izifig the need 

to look ahead and pian for the future. 

Quite a number of respondents expressed p3/.driti«#^rocused on 

the faculty, one saying, "Faculty self-renewal is the heart of institutional 

• < 

self-renewal. " Others identified concern about overworked and under- 
paid facult^ and about apparent conf^licts between the administrative arid' 
teaching-functions of faculty. Still others emphasized the need for a 
continuous system of self-renewal for programs and people, including 
faculty, administrators, and governing boards. The neejJs for attention 
to reward structures for effective use of evaluative feed-back, for 

/ ' " ■ / ' 

/Sy, .analysis of workload, and for improved financial support were also 

. • • • . ^ \ 

identified. " t ^ 

• 1 ^ Responses to the Austin College *^c'as€i study" indicted strongest 
interest in th^ Career Development Progranprfor 'faculty pjersonnelV the ^ 

Program Manageme^nt System for cuy^ular- and 'support-service operations 

■ ■ ^ " 

the selection and educati^i of thjrBoar,d of Trusted, and t4ie central 



• * 
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leadershfp of the College President. Some" respondents questioned 
wh«her the processes of the Total Institutional Project ha4-fa een " p ' er "^- * 
ceived as participatory, whether si^dent involvement had been\more 
than nomihal, whether evaluation had been systematic and thorough, 
and whether the faculty had knowingly accepted their changed role in 
institutional governance. Othprs of the respondents apparently anti- 
cipated these miscfivings and made positive assertions on these various 
points. On-e respondent reflected, "Most liberal arts colleges don't 



realize the deptii of their predicament. " And another- exc 
strong tr,aditioH^s in resisting change!' 
EvaluatiOT^of/he Conference 



laimea,'s» "Ho^;^ 



V 

/ 



I 



The/e wgis aSg&ost unanimoifs endorsement* among respondents 

^^^^ i - 

for the g^terar^frfrma^i^ the Conference, though a sizeable Jiumber 

added toat it was too short and many suggestions were made for further 

improvements in such conferences. ' Nearly all the respondents also^ 

st.i/ that it met or. exceeded thetr expectations and many urged that 

father'' conferences be scheduled, though they differed as to whether the 

same or other institutions should be repr^seoated. There were also 

-'general endorden^ents of the panel presentations, the participant discuss- 
* \ • * 

idns, and the case study focus. Quite a number of participants expressed 

\ ' * 

•surprisSJB and gratification at the calibre' of the other participants. And 
there werie, o^ course; many expressions of gratitude and commendation 
for tlieHsponsor^/ thjp 'planners, the logistical staff, and the resource 
pe;rsontiel« 



Most saw the casj^ study as a very xtseful way offocusing the 
N^onference. Some remarked disappointedly that there was an absence - 
^of dissenting voices of opposing faculty and cynicaj students. Sofne 
expres^d disappointment that they were not given detailed results \of 
evaluations of the Austin College progi^am anc^projecj^f^^ne respondent - 
said of this facet of the Conference that it was^Tnpre testimonial than 
case study. " But many wrote of the surprising and gratifying openness 
of the Austin College resource people'to the questions and probes of 
the participants. 

One of the problems of the Conference was the variety of ex.pecta- 

tions of participants concerning the place of the ^^case stufly" of the* 

I 

Austin College expejrience. Some either expected or wanted more analytical 
details with Conference^participants focusing attention on solutibns and 
alternatives for the problems arising in this Austin Coljl^ge ^xpetience. 
Others expected less attention to the case study and more to th§ app 
tion of general issues to the variety of institutions represented. Respo 
to the major address were generally positive but variec^ '^yid^iy.^.- ^ach 
that' was panned by someone was praised as the highpoint by someone els^e. 

Part of that variety reflected a difference of perspective on the purposes 

\" 

of the Conference, with some seeing the broad coverage of some addresses 
as irrelevant, ' ^ 

♦ The difficulty in assessing the effectiveness of the conference' as 
one of the mealis for reporting on the Austin College Total Instituti<Jhal 
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An Invitati cnal Conference on the Changing Ta'sKs and Rolaa - ' •. 
, in Higher Education, March '25-27. i9i(> - 
General Informailon /'^ ♦ • « 



^usfin College is aii-indepehdent. ^pur-yea*, liberal- a rt« ccdlefte founded in 1849 
. and related to t^e- Presbyterian Church. U.S. The-Colle^e ^s 1 Umit*tf enroll-' 
_ n:ent>bf 1200 full-time students, in .the reguUr.undetgrftduate:'program, approxi- 
mately 50 students in the fifth- year graduate;progra«i ^'t^oher education and ' 
about 90 facuit>- members with 70 per c^nt holding the eartfed doctorate Some 
27 concentrations or m*.K>rs 4rr -^^^ in th«>^rt^Sd sciences af«i about" 60 
. per cent of the seniors matriculate in graduate and profe«8sional schools/. ' ^ 

.. Austin Cone;ge is located in Sherman. Texas, a small city of 30. OO^V poiitilation ^ 
located 62 itiile's north of Dallas. • ' . 

•> ■ 

. . The 19,75-76 stuQcnt body was drawn from 35 states but the overwhelming majority 
approximately 88 pe.r cent, come from Texas. partioulaTl'y the large urban areU 
/A-bout 90'per cent of the College's sfudents live on the 65.acre residential campus 
^ which includes 32 buildings. 

Austin College places speCial emphasis on 'inferdisciplinaj-y studies, pre-profess- 
lenal prograins, off-campus study oppottunities, and non^subsi<3ized intercolle- 
. giattf athletics. ' . . . = 

Prfeparation for the Project .\ . ^. 

, * ^ • - - 

Austin College has gone through several periods of extensive planning akd self- 
eacamination. A major management ktudy developed blaster plans for the campps 
and program in the.early 1950's. A Ford Foundation grant fostered development 
of significant new progl-amS in liberal education in the early 1960's. Another 
College self-study in the rtiid-a960's brought further changes. 

<■ ^ * *, 

In ,1970, Austin College started to put together the separate pieces from. previous 
efforts. An ambitious process was laitoched. It was called OPENS,- Opera'tion • 
planning Educational Npxt Steps. For two years members of the campus cominun- 
ity participated in additional study, discussion, and pj-ogiram development. *Con- , 
sultants and related agencies.were involve^; as-well ik, alumni and^-friends. 
. Visions of the future were fconsidered to help determine need's. that the College. 

would have to meet.. EundamenUl ^questions were again asked, this time focused ' 
■ more sharply on"ed^cational isstfes. Study committees 4nd taatk far9es contri^ited 
suggestions, and detaUed pi-opofals.- EftUsgii^g on 'thW^Wrfa' W senying-as a labora- 
tory fox libirral edMcAtion, an emerging plan todV tlje many experiments of^p^st ' 
■yeairs- -building on some, difcafd&g others, and ladding n^ew. concepts —and fdrged 
*'new compr^Bhtfnsive prognam <or th^ ktadjents an^ inrtttution. The nri? program 
4f c^ed.IDEAS at Austin College/ 'Kdividtai" Development: -Encounter wUh the , 
Arts and Scii^ee^. ' ' • . ' ' ' ■ " V' 
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THE TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL PROJECT 



'The National Science Foundation and the National Endowment for the rtunianiti^i 
in an unprecedented c,obpe;rative effort have helped to fund the Austin JTollege' 
Total Iristitutionar Pfoject on Changing Tasks and Roles in Higher 'Education, t<i. 
restrocture the ^tire institution to make it more respo^isive to indi^du^l studer^t 
need-e and to infjise self-renewal efforte on a sustained basid-. -The Project, 
whlih started In Jit'ne |of 1S172, aided ihiplementataon of the ne^xi educational' pro.f 
gram^.caUed IDEAS at Airstin College by Supporting the re^tructjiring hf educational 
prograpn^ in the, entity curriculujn. . , ' * • , ' 

. ' 1 . ' • \ f • . ' • 

The natural artd social sciences *e vKutiriaivti^^ ^V.e giyen newfundafnentai- ^ 
roles, partly "through th;r.ee ne'gv interdiBciphnary corVpro^rarms: (^}; Comrnuificatio 
Inquiry- ra course wher^ e*ote^hlg -students wcfrk in small'.gro^ps witli sha-^e^ • 
faculty and Qt?de.i\t l-eadersh>p, using a contemporary pFobleiti topic as a vehicle' * 
to develop skills of infeXl^ectuaV inquiry, with a value^rientation, / (2) Her^ta^e oT * 
•Western Man';-^ thi;ee-cjd.tsrse' 8et}.ue-nce studying the pas^ in relation to , the pres^^t" 
arid future of Western maifl; team^-tau^ht by faculty fq^brn the scienc^s'^hd 'huma^i^ 
ities} ^And.(?) I^Dlity ReseaVth — airtacks by'interdlsciplinaTy. groups of upper-^ . 
''leyerstuJent^ Qn social lesues to 'develop alternative policy sblutjons,,, using. 
1^ students* ini^rest-an^T^kno'Cvledg? in t^e sciences and huma't>itied. 

.Ifv'^cidition to n%w cor.e reijuirements, greater ffexibility is provided for degree 
planning throy^h aT^a^ic pflan,' a contract plan, and an honours program. A'hew 
2l2*l-*4 yearly c'alendai: witli longer daily timer blocks fosters different use of 
time; and .educational strategies, with the student assuming more resgonsibility 
for learning while the-'faculty member assumes the role of facilitator as well as 
authoT'ity. Working, together, students and faculty in a series of six-week 
Summer Resource' Laboratories examined'and restructured nearly every course 
and educational program. New. syllabi were developed, many with new^^^ays of 
organizing classes through self-pacing with learning \inits or modules, jdefinui^ ' 
and determining competency levels, using.pee^ teachmg, and infusing m>dia and 
interactive computing as tools of learning intol course structures. Moire broadly, 
several departmental or program curricula were completely restructured in an 
attempt to Keep pace with the changing- needs of studejits. 

' • ' ' * \ / 

The modt.didtihctive attributes of self-renewal efforts at Austin are {heir compre- 
hensive and interrelated nature *a;id direct focus on student needs. There is a 
balanoe of .erfiphasis on cognitive And affective dimensions of learjning, with the 
att)tvide8,^of peoplii- -^students faculty ^ adlninistrators- -being dealt with in 
a variety of 'ways-as ^*changiiig't?isks and rolee^ in highei: education" are 'explored. 



\ 



In revamping th^ ctirriculum, new' educational technologies are als^ used 'in- 
cluding interactive computing and televised instruction tlxrough a consortiunft 'of / 
college's ^tid universities. One of the more controversial techniques is the use 
of psychological tools including a confputerized personality ptofile for facilitating 
tbe processes involved in^j^ttitudinil change. The Birkman Sen^inar and isdethod, 
d'evejoped and used primarily with busineai management g^p\iP«» wai^^sed and 
•studied fpr pos*8ihle adaptation to use in a collegiate setting. A preliminary) 
adaptatipn produced »a new instrument used with all freshmen in the Comniiinicatioi 



^Inquiry g;:ou}V <o foster understanding of self and others and build grou». 
, rapport. -Anothe;- instrument, projected for future-development, would focus 

on carear planning. Faculty and administjative.txoups have also experienced 
. the Seminar^with useful res^ults. Sometimes it has been a key factor in helping 

faci^ty in a. department; knd a variety of other groups, to get together in 

•worlOng relationships. . i • ' . • 

FacJlty, -adnainistrative, arid institutional roles are affected by basic 
institutional, changes being introduced boncomitantly with the educational: ' ~ 
program. Th^se include a College-wide governance structure whereby repre- 
.sentativeff of all camp*is constiti^ncies. come together in one body, a Program 
" ^"^gp^^^f System.combinihg-constituency participation in reviewing program 
issutes with^manager^ent accountability for making decisions, and a Career 
Development Program for integrating faculty needs for. growth with institutional 
needs. <• > 

» * ' ■- 

^Ip the n^^ Career Development Program, for example. Austin supports each 
faculty naember's efforts to grow professionally in his role at the College 
Personal needs are negotiated in the context of the program goals of the College 
. and. give impetus for a continuously. reformed learning environment. This is a 
.positive approach to both the tenure and obsolescence issues. It is dependent 
to a navel degree upon developed levels of trust, mutual interest, and open and 
• humane relationships. It changes the rewara structure to match better the 
liberal arts teacher's responsibilities "and contributions. It helps make educa- 
tiortal research and development respected as a 'part of professional growth. 

Building upon recent intensive efforts arid higher national visibility, new roles 
in effective educational leadership at various levels are an opportunity and 
responsibility for Austin for the foreseeable future. (Y) Leaders of individual 
program unita must continue to be aided discovering and c^iltivating their 
most eCfective leadership styles and to learn necessary. relational. skills. 
(A strong correlation exists between th^ leadership sj^ills needed for effective 
program operations and those needed for^ highly participatory curricular 
.program balancing the affective and cognitive aspects of education. ) (2) Early 
identification and cultivation of potential leaders in education is needed 
generally and in a special way with personnel systems such as the Austin approach 
in Career Development. And (3) new and expanded roles in institutional leader- 
ship ^oth regionally and nationally are possible. , explQring way* of measuring 
the add-on benefits of blending cognitive and affective, dimensions of learning 
developing mutually beneficial relationships with other colleges, and serving' 
:a« a case study resource for other jnaturing institutions." • ; 

Austin's Total Institutional Project is now cojupletirtg its scheduled-evaluation 
and reporting phase. A v^iriefy of reports written and other^vise. ^r^ heing 
developed tp help communicate the rationale and resolts-of experimanta-l efforts " 
These describe the many strategies involved, unified around'the concepts of ' ' 
indxvidualization, the changing nature of the educational taste, and meeting the 
needs of the futur.e'. . . • * 
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The Invitational Conference \ . ♦ 

More itnportant even tKan its .aceoiinta'bility to the funding ^a^encies is the 
con^rriitment of Austin College to use the *exp*eTiences)(*of thi6 Project to 
encourage further attempt? to improve the pfdresaes o^fiigher educati^on. 
The belief that institutions and individuals have much to"^ gain from sha(ring 
their experiences and insights concernmg "the critical issues in highft • 
education has prompted' Austin College and the Southern Regional ^ncatioi^ 
Board to sponsor ,the Invitational Conference to focus on./nany: o| these issues 



To reemphasiz^, Austin College's Project a^d IDEAS 'educationa^^prograrn 
will serve only as case study rnarterial to get at the tinde^lying issues; the . - 
purpose of the Invitational Conlereqc^ is, to^fovide'an umisua^ opportunity for 
educational teaders to share* information and engage in mutual cMpfi:ofita,tit>n' 
on some of the major p'roblerns" an^ pliallenges in higher e^nc^t^on today,^^ 



Participants ^ill be active.iQ these. discussions , not pasB.iye. . ^{ 
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